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Courtis, & Co., merchants in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, praying the reimbursement of duties illegally 
exacted by the collector of that port; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. CAMERON presented several petitions, | 


raving an alteration of the Constitution, so as to 
abolish slavery; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS presented the memorial of Jos. T. 
Barclay, proposing a plan for preventing fraud- 


it 
j 


| 


ulent reductions in the coinage, and its deprecia- | 


tion by abrasion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. S 
Mr. DIX presented a remonstrance of citizens 


of Onondaga county, New York, against the re- | 
newal of a patent heretofore granted to Jethro | 


Wood; which was laid on the table. 


Mr. D. also presented a petition of citizens of 


Orleans county, New York, praying the abrogation 


of certain treaties made with the Seneca Indians; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian | 


Affairs. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON presented the memorial | 


of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


praying the publication by Congress of additional 


copies of the scientific works of the late exploring 


expedition, for the benefit of literary institutions; || 
which was referred to the Committee on the Li- | 


brary. 


to the Fort Wayne land district certain tracts of 
land, lying within the limits of that district, which 
are not now attached to any district, reported it 
with an amendment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Harriet 
Ward; which was read a first time, and the report 
ordered to be printed. 


GENERAL ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the act to change the distribution of duties among 
the several naval bureaus; which was read a third 
time. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON inquired of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, whether 
any change of any of the chiefs of the bureaus 
was intended, or any transfer of them contempla- 
ted by the bill? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, in reply, said that he did not 
see that the subject of inquiry by the Senator from 

Delaware had aught to do with the object of the 


bill, and explained that it provided simply for an | 


arrangement or distribution of the duties, in such 
manner as to connect those subjects which proper- 
ly and naturally come under the same class, which 
was not the case under the present arrangement. 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON submitted some further 
remarks, objecting to any course by which a civil- 
ian, or any other than an individual practically 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the ne- 
cessities of the naval service, should be placed at 
the head of any of the bureaus in question; or to 
any other change of duties which would impose 
= Commodore Morris, the present able Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs, additional and more onerous duties than 
those now performed by him, without an adequate 
increase of salary. Mr. C. was under the impres- 


sion that it was intended to transfer the above gen- || 


tleman to the head of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
under the proposed change of the distribution of 
duties, placing him ina situation in which he would 
be compelled to perform not only his present du- 
ties, but all, or nearly all, of those performed by 
the late Commodore Crane, and this without any 
additional pay. He objected to the principle of 
employing civilians, in preference to old Commo- 
dores who had seen service, and had perhaps been 
wounded, and who might be better employed on 
shore than at sea. A charge had been imposed 
on the treasury by the removal of Captain Shu- 
brick from the superintendence of one of these bu- 
reaus, to the navy-yard, in order to make way for 
citizen. If such was the intention of the bill, 
he objected to it, and called for the yeas and nays 
on its passage 
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Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on the Pub- | 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the bill to attach | 





| piecemeal. 


_ occasion to any great extent. 
| natural desire, that the treaty, so much spoken 


| with the correspondence. 


AND PUBLISHED AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. BY BLAIR & RIVES. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1846. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN moved that the prior or- 


ders be postponed; and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the special order; which was 
agreed to. 

[A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States. ] 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the joint resolution, &e. 
THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 

Mr. WEBSTER then rose and said: It is alto- 
gether unexpected to me, Mr. President, to find it 
my duty here, and at this time, to defend the treaty 
of Washington of 1842, and the correspondence 
accompanying the negotiation of that treaty. It 
is a past transaction. Four years have almost 
elapsed since that treaty received the sanction of 
the Senate and became the law of the land. While 
before the Senate, it was discussed with much 
earnestness, and very great ability. For its ratifi- 
cation it received the votes of five-sixths of the 
whole Senate—a greater majority, I believe | may 
say, than was ever before found for any disputed 
treaty. From that day to this—having had a hand 
in the negotiation of that treaty, and feeling it to 


| be ameasure with which my own reputation was 


intimately connected—I have been willing to leave 
it to the judgment of the nation. There were, it 
is true, str, some things of which I have not com- 


| plained, and do not complain, but which, never- 


theless, were subjects of regret. ‘The documents 
accompanying the treaty were voluminous. They 


| were not published to any greatextent. ‘The treaty 


itself got before the public improperly and by 
We know that it is unhappily true, 
that away from the large commercial cities of the 
Auantic coast, there are few of the public prints of 
the country that publish documents on such an 
I might have felt a 


against, and the correspondence, so much com- 
plained of, could have been known and read by 
every one of my fellow-citizens from east to west, 
and from north to south. But it was impossible. 
Nevertheless, in returning to the Senate again, 


| nothing was farther from my purpose than to re- 


new the discussion of any of the topics discussed 
and settled at that time; and nothing was farther 
from my expectation than to be called upon by 
any sense of duty to my own reputation, and to 
truth, to make any observations upon the treaty, 
It has now happened 
that in the debate on the Oregon question, the 


| treaty, and, I believe, every article of it, and the 


correspondence accompanying the negotiation of 


| that treaty, and, I believe, every part of it, have 
| been the subject of disparaging, disapproving, 


sometimes contumelious remarks in one or the 
other House of Congress. Now, with all my in- 
disposition to revive past transactions and make 
| them the subjects of debate here, I suppose that it 
could hardly have been expected by anybody that 
J should sit here from day to day, through the de- 


| bate, and through the session, hearing erroneous || 


| statements, entirely erroneous as to matters of fact, 
and deductions from these supposed facts quite as 
| erroneous, all tending to produce unfavorable im- 
pressions respecting the treaty, and the correspond- 
-ence, and everybody who had a hand in the 
treaty. I say, it could hardly have been expected 
by anybody that I should sit here and hear all 
| this, and ~~ my peace. The country knows that 
Iam here. hey know what I have heard, again 
and again, from day to day; and if statements of 
fact wholly incorrect, are made here, in my hear- 
ing, and in my presence, and no reply and no an- 
swer from me, why, shall we not hear in all the 
contests of party and elections that this is a fact, 
because it has been stated where and when an an- 
swer could be given, and no answer was given? 
It is my purpose to give an answer. 
Mr. Posi ent, in the negotiation of 1842, and in 





|| the correspondence, I acted as Secretary of State 


| 
} 
| 


| under the direction, of course, of the President of 
i the United States. But, sir, | shrink not from the 
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responsibility of anything I have ever done under 
any man’s authority. Wherever my name stands, 
lam ready to answer it, and to defend that with 
which it is connected. I am here to-day to take 
upon myself—without disrespect to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate under whose direction I acted—for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, the whole responsibuity 
of everything that has my name connected with it 
in the negotiation and correspondence. 
Sir, the treaty of Washington was not entered 
into to settle any—or altoge ther for the purpose of 
settling any—new, arising questions. ‘The matters 
embraced in that treaty, and in the corre spondence 
accompanying the negotiation of that treaty, had 
been interesting subjects in our foreign relations 
for fifty years—unsetiled for fifty years—agitating 
and annoying the councils of the country for fifty 
years. And my duty, then, in entering upon such 
re marks as I think the occasion calls for im re vard 
to one and all of these topics, will be to treat the 
subject, in the first place, historically—to show 
when the subject arose—what has been its progress 
in the diplomatie history of the country; and es- 
pecially to show in what posture each of those im- 
portant subjects stood at the time when William 
Henry Harrison acceded to the office of President 
of the United States. That is my purpose, Ido 
not intend to enter upon any crimination of gentle- 
men who have filled important situations in the 
Executive Government in the earlier history of the 
country, and in the more recent history of the coun- 
try. But I intend to show, in the progress of this 
discussion, the actual position in which things were 
left in regard to the topics embraced by the treaty, 
and the corre spondence attendine the negotiation 
of the treaty, when the Executive Government 
devolved upon General Harrison. ; 
Now, sir, the first of these topics is the question 
of the northeastern boundary of the United States. 
The general history of that question, from the 
peace of 1783 till this time, is known to all public 
men of course—pretty well understood by the great 
mass of informed men throughout the country. I 
shall allude to it but briefly. 
Here Mr. Werster proceeded to present a con- 
densed statement of the history of the negotiations 
touching this northeastern boundary, from the ear- 
liest period down to the commencement of Mr. Van 
Buren’s Administration, in order to show that the 
question was one of inherent difficulty, in which 
no Administration had made any progress towards 
a settlement. Not one had advanced a single step 
towards such a result. General Jackson had ex- 
pressed his hopes that the question would be set- 
_tled, but he had effected nothing towards a settle- 
ment. Mr. Van Buren, in his first Message to 
Congress, represented this question, in point of 
importance, as transcending any other question 
connected with the foreign relations of the coun- 
| try, and expressed his ardent hope that it might be 
speedily settled. He (Mr. Wesster) would show 
that when Mr. Van Buren went out of office, he 
left the question quite as far from settlement as he 
| found it, and a little farther from it. In his hum- 
ble judgment, if any advance was made, it was an 
advance backward; by which he meant to say, that 
when Mr. Van Buren went out of office, the ques- 
tion had become so complicated, by successive 
series of diplomatic correspondences and arrange- 
ments, that there was a mesh—an entanglement— 

| about it, which rendered it far more difficult to pro- 
ceed with it than if it had been an open and fresh 
question for diplomatic correspondence. In order 

| to establish these assertions, he would be obliged 
to ask the patience of the Senate to indulge him in 
something more of reference to documents than 
was his custom in public debate; because his desire 
was to present to ahs mriaen A if he might, as well 

| as to the Senate, the grounds and reasons, drawn 
from the history of the country, of what he might 
now have an opportunity to say. Mr. W. then 
went on to quote from Mr. Van Buren’s second 
Message; the diplomatic correspondence between 

| Messrs. Fox and Forsyth, in Senate document No. 
| 319, 2d session 25th Congress; Senate document 
| No. 508, vol. viii, Ist session 26th Congress; Mr. 

' Van Buren’s Message, December, 1840. From 
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this historical sketch of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the two Governments during the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren, he (Mr. W.) con- 
tended that the whole question was brought into 
as pretty a little diplomats entanglement as any 
one might choose to look upon of a summer’s day 
—one which would have taken Richelieu, Talley- 
rand, Nesselrode, and Metternich, to have unravel- 
led. Such, indeed, was the deplorably confused 
and complicated state of the question; such the ut- 
ter hopelessness of adjustment—constantly rece- 
dine, until they would soon have lost sight of each 
other-—that Lord Palmerston declared that he had 
not the slightest expectation of a settlement ull 
there would be a change in the Administration of 
the Government of the United States, 

When Mr. Van Buren sent in his last Message 
to Congress on the subject, General Harrison was 
A ereat strugele was then voing on be- 
tween the great political parties in England: but 
Lord Palmerston, mindful of his official duties to 
the last, sent over new proposals, with his objec- 
tions to the counter draft of Mr. Forsyth—all the 
seventeen articles of which he rejected, with the 
exception of asingle one. ‘This, therefore, may be 
called one step towards a settlement. 

In Angust, 1840, Mr. Forsyth had sent in his 
counter project, suggesting ¢ x ploration and arbitra- 
tion. No answer from Mr. Fox was to be found 
on the files of the De partment; but the contents of 
a letter from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox were 
disclosed in a debate in the British Parhament. It 
had been thoucht useless to communicate this letter 
to the United States while Mr. Van Buren re- 
mained in office. 

This was the style in which the Whigs in Eneg- 
land, and Mr. Van Buren here, left this question, 

That was the state of the controversy at the 
death of General Harrison—an occurrence which 
he very much regretted on public account as well 
as personally. He (Mr. W.) came to the conclu- 
sion that it was worse than uscless to persist in 
that form of settling the question. As far back as 
1835 Mr. Van Buren wrote to the Governor of 
Maine in reference to the sentiments of the people 
of Maine. He (Mr. W.) saw the difficulty of 
calling on the State of Maine to agree to an ar- 
rangement by which she should part with territory 
and jurisdiction; and that consent was required be- 
forehand. But he confided in her, that she would 
do all that patriotism and a sense of duty required; 


elected, 


and unless some change in the course of negotia- 
tion was made, it was hopeless to expect to settle 
the question in any reasonable time. It had been 
said a hundred times that Maine was coerced into 
an agreement; but that was absurd; for no con- 
ventional line could be agreed upon without her 
consent. 

Mr. W. then proceeded to show the grounds 
upon which the suggestion was made through Mr. 
Fox to the British Government, that the true way 
to settle was by compromise and a conventional 
line, and read a letter addressed to the Department 
of State from Mr. Everett; also a letter from the 
Department of State in reply. When it was learned 
that Lord Ashburton was coming, with authority 
to settle that and other questions, the United States 
Government saw the necessity of vetting the States 
to consent to a conventional line. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts was then in session at Boston, 
and the Governor recommended the adoption of 
resolutions in favor of the appointment of commis- 
sioners to represent Massachusetts, which had an 
interest in the dispute to the extent of the lands 
claimed by her—Maine certainly having a much 
more peculiar and delicate interest, as not only ter- 
ritory, but the right of government was hers. 

A letter was addressed from the Department of 
State to the Governments of those two States, draw- 
ing their attention to the true state of the question. 
Mr. W. here read a portion of this letter, and ob- 
served, that, on receipt of that letter, the Governor 
of Maine, now an honorable Senator there, [Mr. 
Fairrieip,]} acted promptly, assembled the Legis- 
lature of Maine, and laid the communication be- 
fore them. 


Mr, W. here read a series of resolutions passed 


by the Legislature of Maine in response to the 
The State of Maine, he said, 
was invited to consent to a line of compromise for 
equivalents and fair considerations; and, as she 
sent her commissioners to Washington, and through 
them assented to all that was done, it was absurd 
But there were those | 


communication. 


to complain of that treaty. 
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‘entirely worthless, and, as a friend of his just sug- 





L 


who thought themselves better able to take care of | 
Maine than Maine herself—who had it constantly |; 
in their mouths that Maine was robbed of a por- 
tion of her territory, and coerced into compliance ; 

but the fact was, that four of her most distinguished | 
citizens, who were invited to come and make a | 
compromise, and who did so understandingly, gave | 
their consent; and well they might, as they gained 

several substantial advantages. Mr. W. here en- | 
tered into a minute statement of the difficulties of | 
running the line of boundary 700 miles in length. | 
He stated the various points in dispute, and said | 
one of the principal difficulties was, that Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, owned all 
the territory on one side, whilst the United States 
owned none—each of the three States having an 
interest in the matter to the extent of their terri- 
tory. The difficulty was, to please all. It was | 
not to be expected by the Maine commissioners 

that they were to give up nothing; they could not | 
hope to gain new advantages, and at the same time | 
be left in possession of all they claimed. How | 
could they call that compromise? Maine expected 

nothing of the kind. There were people who said, | 
in her behalf, that she was deprived of a vast tract 

of valuable territory. Not a word of truth was 

there in that. Such persons were more careful of | 
the interests of Maine than she was herself; and in 

that whole State there would not be found ten in- 

telligent, candid men, who would complain, who || 
ever did complaim, or who at this moment would | 
be willing to place Maine as she was, in possession | 
of her wilderness, at the cost of the navigation of | 
the St. John, and the other solid advantages de- | 
rived from the treaty. ‘The whole proceeding on | 
the part of the United States was thus far wise, | 
discreet, and proper. It was wise to endeavor to | 
put an end to the almost interminable diplomatic 

correspondence about arbitration and exploration, | 
and which had baffled every preceding Administra- | 
tion. It was settled, however, and settled without 
anything being done indiscreet, improper, regard- | 
less of the rights of Maine, or unpatriotic, and he | 
thanked God that it turned out to be so successful. | 
jut how stood the account with Maine, about 
whose loss so much miserable talk had been used ? 
She had parted, it was true, with a portion of land, 
but what was it worth? He did not mean to un- | 
dervalue it. It had been, like Oregon, held up as | 
another E] Dorado. The truth was, it was almost 


gested to him, at that moment it was covered with 
five feet of snow. Mr. W. here read a description 
of the country from Captain Tompkins’s report. 
With that portion of land Maine Kad parted by her 
own consent, for which she reeeived, in the first 
place, from the treasury of the United States, 
$150,000, its estimated value—a sum greater than | 
she could make of it in fifty years. In the next 
place, the Government of the United States agreed | 
to pay the expenses of her civil posse, and the ex- | 
penses of her survey, which was $200,000, and she | 
hopes to receive $100,000 more; so that Maine got | 
$150,000 in cash. Along with this, she acquired | 
the navigation of the St. John’s, one of the most | 
respectable rivers of North America, and which, | 
as a channel of navigation, he (Mr. W.) confessed | 
he had much underrated. Much had been said of | 
the navigation of the Columbia, but the St John’s | 
was worth a hundred of it. It was a river with a | 
mouth to it, and he believed his friend from Ar- | 
kansas [Mr. Sevier] did not think a river anything | 
without a mouth to it. It was navieable to the 
ocean, and its sources touched the very finest por- | 
tions of Maine, among the rest the valley of the 
Aroostook. It gave them the means of floating the | 
fine timber found on the Allegash, the St. Francis, | 
the Madawaska, &c., to the ocean; and he would | 
confidently say the value of that far exceeded the 
value of the furs sent down the Columbia to Van- 
couver’s Island every year. 

Mr. W. here quoted the authority of a gentle- | 
man from Missouri, now in this city, to the effect 
that the annual value of the fur trade to the Hud- | 
son Bay Company was $300,000; and also cited 
the authority of Mr. MeGregor, of the Board | 
of Trade in England, to show that the value of | 
the fur trade of the Hudson Bay Company, west | 
of the Rocky Mountains, was but $138,000 an- | 


nually, and of this, only $20,000 worth were sent | 
j 


that it was clear that the right to carry down the 


timber, and the agricultural produce of Maine, was | 








BE. 


considering that they had made an important a 


| cation with Lord 
down the Columbia to Vancouver’s Island. From || 


. ° |; to much resi 
St. John’s the raw and manufactured articles, the || 





incomparably more valuable than the vaunted nay- 
igation of the Columbia; and he thought the com- 
missioners of Maine were right, enurely right, in 
quisition in the navigation of the St. Johu’s. 

There was another class of objections to which 
he wished to say a few words. It had often bee, 
suggested that this arrangement of the northeast- 
ern boundary epee had given England an im.- 
portant military advantage, in a road connectine 
the Province of New Brunswick with that of Loy 
er Canada, and in a range of heights which ay 
considered important as a point of military de- 
fence; and the Senator from New York, [Mr. Dix.) 
who had addressed the Senate at length some days 
ago, had said that, by the treaty of Washington, 
a military road was surrendered to Great Britain 
which she considered of vital importance. 

Mr. DIX observed he had not used the term 
road. What he had said was, that a portion of 
territory was ceded to England which she deemed 
important as a connexion between Canada and the 
lower Provinces. 

Mr. WEBSTER continued. He referred to th; 
speech of Mr. Drx, from which he read the passax: 
referred to. The gentleman had spoken of a mil- 
itary communication, if not a military road: and 
they meant pretty much the same thing. He was 
not a military man, it was true; but he would | 
happy to be corrected if he was wrong. And hy 
also would be much pleased if the honorable Sen- 
ator would show how that gave to England a vital 
advantage, or how she could consider it as of any 
importance at all. 

Mr. DIX said he would with pleasure answer 
the question which the Senator from Massachn- 
setts had propounded tohim. He desired to say, 
in the first place, that he had not examined the sub- 


ject of the treaty of Washington critically. That 


treaty was published, as he believed, under the 
President’s proclamation in the latter part of the 
year 1842, and the injunction of secrecy was not 
removed from the debates until then. He had just 
left the country, and was absent two years. He 
had, however, not lost sight entirely of things at 
home, and he had some decided, though perhaps 
not very distinct, recollections of the subject. He 
recollected having read while abroad the debates in 
the British Parliament in relation to it. He was 
struck with the declarations of some of the distin 
cuished men who took part in the debate; and he 
believed he was sustained by them in saying that 
we had ceded to Great Britain ‘‘a portion of terri- 
‘tory which she deemed of vital importance as « 
‘means of military communication between the 
‘ Canadas and her Atlantic provinces.” 

With regard to the military road the Senator had 
referred to, he had himself made no allusion to one. 
He understood, however, that there was such a 
road, and that it followed the east bank of the St. 
John’s. Ifthe award of the King of Holland had 
been accepted, that road would have been forced to 
the north of the head waters of the St. Francis. Our 
boundary under that award would, he believed, 
have been the river last named to its source, and 
then arange of highlands running nearly parallel 
to the river St. Lawrence, and approaching at some 
points within twenty miles of it, bringing us _ 
in a very short distance from Quebec. Our bound- 
ary under the treaty of Washington was a line 
drawn from Lake Pohenagamook several miles to 
the eastward of the mountain chain referred to, and 
driving us back to a greater distance from the St. 
Lawrence. It was to this strip, between our pres- 
ent boundary and the highlands, that he had * 
luded, as the territory which Great Britain — 
as of vital importance to her as a means of m rr 
communication between her Atlantic and inlant 
provinces—not because there was a road on it, a 
because it gave acontinuity of territory where si 
most desired it. He would now read a few ex- 
tracts from the debates in the British Parliament, 
to which he had alluded, in illustration of what he 
had said. 


« We were most desirous that every boundary line a 
duly protect the interests of our North American ago 
—which we were determined to defend with Be 2. 
power of the British empire, so long as they manites le 
sincere and honest desire to maintain the connexion. a 
did, therefore, (feeling it of the highest moment not ‘ out 
promise their security ,) before entering into any comm aA 
Ashburton, consult many of the hig - 
military authorities; among them, the galiant eT on 
H. Douglas, whose ability and experience entitle his on a 
ct; Sir James Kempt, Lord Seaton, a t- eos’ , 
Murray, and, I may add, the Duke of Wellington. V : o 
sulted all these distinguished officers as te the most de 
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object was t by the 
a itd po countervail any possibility of dispute. 
one snd that we succeeded. We have got more favor- 
appre me = by Lord Ashburton’s boundary, so far as military 
ane rts concerned, than those which were given by the 
ily s We did deem it a great 


“ur rs . 
boundary of the King of Holland. 


ee - poundary, in a military point of view. One great | 
able line hee select, in preference to that part of the bound- | 
King of Holiand, some boundary that | 
| And I | 


object to prevent the Americans from having the comma of 


, heizhts which overlooked the St. Lawrence: but the King 
kos tL . . * 

™ Holland had given those heights to the United States ; 
sal | beg to tell the noble lord, who is foremost to condemn 


this proposal, that the acquiescence in that alteration of 


houndary has been met by great objections in the United 
States, and that there are some in the United States who 
consider that very great sacrifices have been made by that 
Government in giving up that part of the boundary which 
was awarded to the United States by the King of Holland.’ 
_ Parliamentary Debates, 3d series, vol. 67, page 1243. 


Mr. C. Buller, on the 2d May, 1843, in the | 


House of Commons, said: 

« Now, what really was of importance and injurious to 
us in the King of the Netherlands’ award was, that it 
brought the American line nearer to Quebee than was con- 


venient. That was the enty military dunger to be apprehend- | 


ed according to the line so drawn out by the King. 


Now, | 


the only alteration made by Lord Ashburton in the line of 


the King of the Netherlands was the keeping the Americans 


as far from Quebec as if we had the whole of the disyuted ter- 


ritory in our possession.”’—Parliumentary Debates, 3d series, | 


vol. 68, page 1187. 


Lord Stanley, on the same day, and in the same 
debate, said: 


“Tn this position it was that Lord Ashburton entered upon 


the negotiation. and in this position it was thatthe had won 


a better line of boundary—a territory more extensive and | 


more defensible in respect to*militury operations, and better 


adapted for carrying on communication between Quebec and 


New Brunswick.”’ 


This (Mr. D. said) was what he had alluded | 


to, and thought it sustained him in the assertion | 


that Great Britain deemed this means of commu- 
nication as of vital importance. But he desired to 


say in reference to this treaty, and the Senate | 


would bear him witness, he had raised no ques- 
tion as to its wisdom. He had not intended to 
east any reflection either on those who negotiated 
it, nor on those who assented to its ratification. 
Mr. WEBSTER resumed. The passages read 


by the honorable gentleman, however pertinent to | 


another point, did not touch the point to which he | 


(Mr. W.) had desired to call his attention. He 
very well understood what passed in the British 


Parliament on one side and the other, touching the | 
Sut the question at present was with | 


heights. 
regard to the military communication between the 
two provinces. In the debates in the British 
Parliament, no one spoke of that as being of the 
slightest importance; and he was induced to draw 
the attention of the Senate to this matter, from a 


apprised. He might state that Lord Palmerston 
had declared that everything of importance in that 
respect had been given up to the Americans by the 
treaty. But he (Mr. W) was not going to judge 


of this question by the opinion of those on the | 


other side of the water. If his object was to de- 
fend the treaty on the authority of Lord Palmer- 
ston, he migh say at once that the gentleman had 
repeatedly called the treaty the * Ashburton capitu- 
lation.’’ He insisted that it had given up every- 
thing; and that, so far from anything having been 
gained by England, every single stipulation of the 
treaty was to the advantage of the United States, 
and the disadvantage of England. So far as the 


he (Mr. W.) might content himself with turning to 
twenty of these same off-hand expressions of his, in 
the roundest and strongest terms. But, amongst 
other things, he speaks of this road, and he entirel 

mislocates it; and within a day or two his (Mr. W.’s) 
attention had been called to a map accompanying 
the speech of the honorable member from Missouri, 
on which this road is marked, in which (perhaps 
misled by Lord Palmerston’s remark, or from an 
error derived from the same source as that which 
led his lordship astray) the road was laid down 
where there never was a road—never could be a 
road. ‘The actual road that for one hundred years 
has been passed between the province of New 


> ° . | 
Brunswick and the province of Lower Canada, was | 


the Madawaska route; and no doubt it was very 
convenient for the English Government to possess 
the territory north of Madawaska, so that they 
might havea road where they had been accustomed 


to have it, in their own territory. But it was only || The true military road to Canada was that one by 


mm time of peace that it was a useful road. In 


ume of war it would be of no value at all, in a_ 


military point of view. There was there no pass— 
no defile. No Government on earth would be 
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foolish enough to build a permanent fort there; be- 
cause, if such a thing should happen as the pas- 
sage of troops there, they could go out of the range 
of the shot. It was useful as a communication, 
part of the way—as a convenient land communi- 
cation in time of peace. But did not everybody 
know—those who were military men as well as 
not—that unless there bea pass or defile—a strong 
point upon which a fortress is erected, to be an 
obstacle in the way of the marching of an army, 
that, in an open country, a road is in the power of 
the strongest during war? If the United States 
should go to war with England, would they not 
take possession of that road if they thought it 
worth while? Would they be restrained from 
taking possession of it by the treaty of Washing- 
ton? No. The road would then belong to the 
United States if they could hold it. There was 
not the slightest reason, then, for supposing that 
the communication was of the slightest importance 
in a military point of view, unless that the move- 
ment of armaments and men, in time of peace, 
could be called military operation. But in time of 
war it would belong to the strongest. It was no 
pass—no defile—it presented no point of defence— 
and never would be of the least value asa military 
communication. Now the road designated on the 
map to which he had referred was a mistake. It 
was a mere imaginary line—there was never a 
road there in the world—and never could be. 

As to the other point—the defences of these 
heights—he could explain to the Senate in a very 
few words how that matter exactly stood. If they 
looked at the map they would see that this ridge of 
highlands did approach near the St. Lawrence— 
not overlooking Quebec—not so far as that, twenty, 
or thirty, or forty miles from Quebec. But, of 
course, it approached the St. Lawrence much nearer 
than the Atlantic ocean; and it was true, he knew 
the fact, not only as stated in the debates in Par- 
liament, but otherwise—that the highest military 
authority in England, perhaps the highest living 
military authority, attached great importance to 
these highlands—why? He (Mr. W.) supposed, 
in the first place, that distinguished as that high 
authority was by services in India and Europe 


_ through a jong life, he may have been led to apply 


European ideas of convenience and military defence 
to places in America to which they were wholly 
inapplicable. Such highlands as these have not 
been found within the fields of European or Indian 
warfare. But the main reason was a different one. 
In 1839, the British Government authorized an ex 


| parte exploration and survey by Captain Mudge, 


circumstance, of which he had been only recently || an engineer in the British service, and Mr. Feath- 


erstonhaugh, ‘They were there two or three 
months, and two or three months only; and a very 
extraordinary report theirs turned out to be. He 
had no doubt that Mr. Mudge was a respectable 
person from his standing in his profession; as to 


| Mr. Featherstonhaugh, whom they had known in 


the United States’ service, he did not regard his 


| opinion on any subject as worth a straw. But they 
| made that report, and that report contained this 


singular statement, which caused the military in- 
quiry on the part of England, or the results of that 
inquiry. It stated that there was a hiatus in these 


| highlands—that the region to the northeast of 


; ; | where the old Kennebec road passed over, was for 
judgment and authority of Lord Palmerston went, || 


thirty or forty miles almost a dead level—that the 
elevation was not over fifty feet at any point. 
They reported but one trigonometrical measure- 


| ment which gave upwards of twelve hundred feet. 


| Now, what was the fact? Why, according to the 
| survey of able and distinguished American engi- 


neers, that line represented in the wea alluded to, 
as a gap, as a hiatus, as almost a dead level, was 
found to be a continued series of precipitous ridges 


and lofty eminences, varying in height from twelve : 


hundred to two thousand feet! But when the re- 

ort of Mudge and Featherstonhaugh reached Eng- 
and, they were making out Lord Ashburton’s in- 
structions, and it was from this utterly erroneous 
survey that importance came to be attached to that 
line. But any man of common sense, whether 

ossessed of military skill or not, would see that 
in point of fact not the slightest importance in a 
military point of view really attached to the line. 
They had had the report of their own surveyors. 


the way of the Kennebee—that was Arnold’s track; 


and below that, or east of it, there was no passage, 
| and there never was a passage, leading to Quebec. 


The first road east of that was the road he had 
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| 45°, that it belonged to the United States. 
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spoken of by the way of Madawaska, which hit 
the St. Lawrence one hundred and seventeen miles 
below Quebec. Well, the United States engineers 
went there as far back as "3a, and the report of 
General Wool was before him. General Wool 
said it was altogether idle—that was the amount of 
his report—to think of fortifying anything east of 
the old road to Quebec, because it was a moun- 
tainous ridge—a mere wilderness, on which nobody 
ever thought of passing from Canada or into Can- 
ada. Now this military road by which armies 
have marched and re-marched from New England 
into Canada is on the line of the Kennebec to Que- 
bee, and was now just as it was found by the treaty. 
There it was. : 4 
But he must go a little further. It had been al- 
ready said that the treaty was one of convention— 
of agreement—of equival nts; that it was expected 
that each party would give something, and that 
each party would receive something; and he was 
very willing to meet any man, military er not, in 
regard to this question, as to whether the United 
States had derived less advantagwes, ina military 
point of view, from this teaty than Great Britain. 
And it was on that point he ‘wished to address a 
few words particularly to the honorable Senator 
from New Fork, {Mr. Dix.] He [Mr. Dix} had 
said that this was a treaty containing a stipulation 
for the interchange of advantages, and he is of 
opinion that England supposed that she had attain- 
ed some military advantages by obtaining a part of 
the territory; and, to sustain himself, he has read 
from the debates in the British Parliament. He 
(Mr. W.) did not think so. He did not believe 
that the advantages in that respect were worth a 
rush, or that the United States had lost any. But 
if it were so, would it not have been fair and ean- 
did for the honorable gentleman to have said 
whether equivalent advantages had not been gain- 
ed by the United States in another part of the trea- 
ty? Ifit were apparent to the gentleman that the 
United States had made a concession which Ene- 
land regarded as of importance to her in regard to 
this military road—this supposed military road— 
he (Mr. W.) submitted to him whether it would 
not have been candid and proper for him to have 
stated at the same time whether he did not think 
that the regaining of the point at the outlet of Lake 
Champlain, did not balance—did not overbalance 
forty times told, in a military point of view, any- 
thing Kneland had gained in the read alluded to? 
That is what he (Mr. W.) contended for. He did 
not complain of any want of candor. He presumed 
the fact had been overlooked by the Senator from 
New York. But he did not suppose that any man 
in the State of New York: could speak of this treaty 
as, upon the whole, giving military advantages to 
Great Britain; that any man could be found so 
speaking, was indeed to him a matter of utter 
astonishment. The predecessor of the honorable 
Senator from New York saw the value of the treaty 
to his State. It did not escape the sagacity of Silas 
Wright; he was willing enouzh for the ratification 
of the treaty, and well he might be; for how did 
New York stand affected by it? They knew that 
Rouse’s Point had always been regarded as the key 
to Lake Champlain—the pass, the defile, the de- 
fence between New York and Canada. Well, they 
had always supposed that that fortress lay south of 
They 
had purchased the land. They had fortified the 
place. And when, in 1817 and 1818, it was found, 
out of the agreement of astronomical gentlemen 
on both sides, that the line of 45° run correctly, 
threw Rouse’s Point on the British side, every- 
body knew that the discovery created considerable 
discussion and excitement, and nobody better than 
the honorable member from South Carolina, then 
connected with the Administration, in the War 
Department. Rouse’s Point was found to be no 
longer the property of the United States; and 
when engineers were afterwards sent there to find 


a point for other fortifications, they made a report 


that there were only two points, and both further 
south, on which fortifications could be erected. 
When the treaty was under negotiation, the opin- 
ion of military men was called for as to the value 
of Rouse’s Point, in order to ascertain whether it 
was worth while to pay money for it, for that was 
what they had to do, not to England, but to Maine, 
for in that respect the treaty was tripartite; so, in- 
deed, was the whole arrangement. The reports 
of the militaty @entlemen all concurred that the 
natural, and by far the best point, to defend the 
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entrance to the lake, was Rouse’s Point. They 
said anybody, with or without a military eye, 
could see, if he looked on the map, that Rouse’s 
Point was the narrowest passage; that any vessel 
passing it would come within point blank range 
of cannon shot; and that that was not all; that the 
point projected so far into the lake, that any vessel 
coming to it from the lake must come head on for 
several miles, and therefore be for that distance in 
the direct range of a raking fire from the battery, 
and in like manner be exposed to the same dan- 
ver—a raking fire for miles before she could bring 
her broadside to bear—if coming from Canada to- 
wards the lake. They said further, that with 
respect to the two points to which he had alluded— 
Windmill Point on one side, and Stony Point on 
the other—on which it was proposed to fortify, 
since they had lost Rouse’s Point, they would be 
of little value ~asa vessel could pass between, and 
be ont of the range of pointblank shot from bat- 


teries erected upon either of them. Fle there- 
fore———. 
Mr. DICKINSON here asked if the Senator 


would inform him whether the Dutch line did not 
give Rouse’s Point to the United States? 

Mr. WEBSTER. No, indeed it did not; it gave 
them a circle running round Rouse’s Point, but 
leaving it in possession of England, and they were 
told they micht take that when they had a mind 
to! The Dutch line was rejected, and Rouse’s 
Point was not theirs—they did not take the little 
circle. Did the gentleman understand him ? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh! certainly. 

Mr. WEBSTER was glad to hear it. Well, 
with respect to the points: any vessel passing be- 
tween them was able to bring her broadsides to bear 
upon them; and the two forts would have been in- 
capable of rendering each other the least assistance 
in case of any assaults by land or water. Such was 
the view presented to them by the military men, and 
they told them as a matter of military science that 
Rouse’s Point was extremely desirable as a point of 
military defence. Of one thing he (Mr. W.) was 
then certain, that the true road to reach Canada in 
time of war was by the way of Lake Champlain— 
the old path. He took to himself the credit of 
making a remark, thirty years ago, which had 
been alluded to by the honorable member from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] Thirty years ago, he (Mr. 
W.) had said, that when an American woodsman 
wished to fell a tree he struck at the trunk, and did 
not content himself with lopping off the branches. 
Now the trunk of the Canadian possessions was 
Montreal, and the river down to Quebec. They 
had found that out in the late war. He was not 
competent to sean the operations of that war ina 
military pomt of view; but he did still suppose that 
it was rather unfortunate that the war began in 
Upper Canada, and he did still suppose that it was 
rather unfortunate that they made any great effort 
to make an impression in Upper Canada. All the 
forces—following the precedents of former times— 
should have been immediately centered on Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, and a direct move- 
ment made upon Montreal. If the glories of the 
Thames had been lost, others would have been 
earned in that case, quite as important, in the 
vicinity of Montreal, and one successful blow 
struck there—upon the trunk—would have made 
all above it theirs, of course. Well, then, it seem- 
ed to him highly important that the United States 
should possess Rouse’s Point, as affording the 
best means of defending the exit from, and the 
entrance into Lake Champlain from Canada; and 
he affirmed now, that in all the extent of the 
frontier, of sea and land, lake and ocean, of the 
great State of New York—next to the Narrows, 
by which vessels approached her great city—there 
Was not a point so important to her, that she and 
the Government of which she is a part should pos- 
sess, as that which commanded Lake Champlain. 
Everybody knew that, and must know it, acquaint- 
ed with the history in former years and former wars. 
He hoped that this Government would last forever. 
But if it did not—if by any decree of Providence 
such a calamity as dissolution and dismemberment 
should come, and New York be thrown back upon 
her own resources, was there, he asked, a point 
she could so much desire for her own defence, 
next to that of the Narrows, as that point on Lake 
Champlain? No, not one—not one. Well, how 
was that point secured to New York? Why, as 
he had said, the 45th degree of latitude was the 
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treaty boundary between the two countries. 
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point of fact, it had been taken for granted for i 
|} some years that the 45th degree of latitude run- | 
| ning north of Rouse’s Point, brought it within the 
jurisdiction of the State of New York. But it was 
found that it ran south of the point, and so gave it 
| to the British territory. Well, how did they seek 
to obtain it?) By running a little circle round it, 
like the Dutch King? No—they straightened it— 
they retained the old line—they stipulated that that 
which had been understood to be the line should 
be retained. And that not only gave them Rouse’s 
Point, but it gave them some thirty or forty thou- 
sand acres of land lying between 45° and the old line: 
and they did the same for Vermont; by retaining 
_ the old line they secured to the people of that State 
some sixty or seventy thousand acres; and the line 
'of 45° ran ‘through several of their townships, 
leaving their settlements on the British side, in 
several instances. He had never heard any of the 
constituents of his friend near him [Mr. Puerps] 
complain of that. ‘They made it a point, there- 
fore, as one of the equivalents—one of the bene- 
fits—one of the considerations and advantages, 
accruing not directly to the people of Maine, but 
aceruing directly to the people of Vermont and 
New York, that the line which had been the re- | 
ceived line, should be established as the true line. 
What did they do for New Hampshire? There 
had been a territory long in dispute near the source 
of the Connecticut river. They would observe 
that the line was to reach along the highlands to the 
northwesternmost head of the Connecticut river. 
There were several streams there—what were they? 
They bore different names—which was the true 
northwesternmost head ? ‘The State of New Hamp- 
shire had claimed Hall’s stream. The Dutch line, 
of which the Senator from New York [Mr. Dicx- 
INSON] was so rauch enamored, did not give that 
to New Hampshire; and, indeed, their own com- 
missioner, (Mr. Van Ness,) when surveying that 
territory under the treaty of Ghent, said that the 
line should not run to that creek. Yet that was 
agreed to, and gave 100,000 acres to New Hamp- 
shire. He did not say that that was the right con- 
struction, but it was a construction that the United 
States commissioner under the treaty of Ghent 
had given up. It had appeared to him (Mr. W.) 


just and important to have it so, and it was agreed 





to by the British Plenipotentiary. He thought that | 
: ! 


here he ought to relieve the Senate from any far- 
ther discussion of that boundary. He believed 
that the negotiation had been fairly conducted to- 
wards Maine and Massachusetts; that it had re- 
sulted in an arrangement quite favorable to both, 
and that nine-tenths of the people of the States 
were entirely satisfied. He maintained that it had 
riven up no important position to the British Gov- 
ernment, but, on the contrary, obtained for the 


United States a military position of very great and || 


| acknowledged importance. 

Mr. GREENE here rose and said, that as the 
day was now far advanced, he would, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Massachusetts, move 
an adjournment. 

Mr. WEBSTER then yielded the floor, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


[It is not pretended to give more than a brief out- 
line of Mr. Webster’s remarks. His frequent quo- 
tations are necessarily omitted, and as they consti- 
tute important links, the chain of argument, which 


is presented in this sketch, is, unavoidably, broken | 


and difficult of connexion. ] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, -Ipril 6, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday (without having been 
read through) was approved. 
Mr. BRODHEAD asked leave to make a report 
| from the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. RATHBUN hoped that all the committees 
would be called for reports. 

The SPEAKER said the regular order of busi- 
ness would be the call of the States for petitions, 
| commencing with the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the rules of the 
| House be suspended for the purpose of calling the 
committees in their order for reports. 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH moved to include reso- 
lutions. ° 
Mr. PRESTON KING was understood to indi- 
' cate petitions also. 
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| committees also. 


| tions be presented by individual members ? 


from committees, commencing with the Commit- 
| tee on Elections. 


| tive. 


| tions from individual members would require a 


not 













The SPEAKER said the question would be ta- 
ken first on calling for reports. 

And the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER then put the question on calling 
for resolutions. ” 

If the decision was announced, the reporter did 
not hear it. 

In reply to an inquiry— 

The SPEAKER said that the call of the com- 
mittees for reports would include resolutions from 















































































Mr. JAMES THOMPSON. But, can resolu- 
The SPEAKER. No; exce 
sion of the rules. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Then I move 
the rules. 


The SPEAKER proceeded to call for reports 


pt under a suspen- 


to suspend 


Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. What has become 
of the motion to suspend the rules for the rec; p- 


tion of resolutions? 
It was decided in the neva- 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. JAMES THOMPSON. 


for a division. 


The SPEAKER. 


I certainly called 
The presentation of resoly- 


suspension of the rules, and a vote of two-thirds, 

The House is already acting under a suspension 

of the rules in the call of the committees for re- 
orts, 

Mr.C. J. INGERSOLL. The first motion, as 
i understand it, was agreed to. The second was 

put. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman who moved 
to add resolutions, included, in the estimation of 
the Chair, only the resolutions from committees. 
To call for resolutions from individual members 

| will require the call of the States in their order, 
and for that object a motion to suspend the rules 
would be required. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON. Then I move to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. COBB submitted that the motion was not 
now in order, because the House was already act- 
ing under a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The House is already acting 
under a suspension of the rules, and therefore the 
motion is not in order. When the committees 

| have been called through, it will then be in order 
_to move another suspension of the rules. 

Mr.JAMES THOMPSON. What became of 
| the other half of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decided that the 
| other part of the motion—that is to say, so much 
of it as regarded the call of the States for resolu- 
tions—was rejected. 


The SPEAKER then proceeded with the call of 
| the committees for reports. 


| THE SINGLE DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Elec- 
| tions, moved that that committee be discharged 
from the consideration of the petition of citizens 
of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, relative 
to the right of the Representatives from the said 
State, in the 29th Congress, to their seats as such 
Representatives; which motion was agreed 0; 
when 

Mr. H. moved that the committee be discharged 
| from the further consideration of the subject, and 
that it be laid on the table. 

But, on the request of Mr. CULVER, Mr. H. 
withdrew so much of the motion as proposed that 
the subject should be laid on the table. 

Mr. CULVER then offered the following amen¢- 
ment to the report. 

Mr. CULVER moved that it be recommitted to 
the Committee of Elections, with instructions (0 
inquire and report whether the persons therein 
_ named, as holding seats in this House, were elect- 

ed in conformity with the Constitution of the Un'- 
ted States and the law of Congress; and if not, then 
_ to report a resolution declaring their seats vacant. 

| Mr. CULVER said, that as this petition had 
| been forwarded to him from the State of New 
| Hampshire, and as he was a member of the Com- 
H mittee of Elections, he asked to submit a remark 
‘| ortwo. This petition (said Mr. C.) comes trom 
i} forty-four | voters of Dover, in the State ot 
|| New Hampshire. They have a direct interest '" 
\| the question to which they ask the attention 0! 
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Congress. They complain that certain persons, || 
claiming to be members of this House from the | 
State of New Hampshire, were elected in violation 
of the act of Congress requiring the election to be || 
held by single districts. This question is now 
brought before the House under different circum. | 
stances from those of the last Congress. Then it | 
was by resolution, directing the committee to in- | 
quire and report; here it is directly upon the peti- 
tion of citizens aggrieved. 
[ have looked over (said Mr. C.) the report sub- | 
mitted to the last Congress, and run through the 
remarks made, to discover what possible reason 
could have been urged upon that body to have in- | 
duced it to nullify a law of Congress and prostrate | 
the barriers of the Constitution. In that report, | 


submitted by the then chairman of the Committee | 
of Elections, (Mr. Dovetass,) I find one argument || 
against the act of Congress, which charity would | 
fain make me believe induced the strange action of || 
that body. That was this: that as the “single dis- 
trict law’? was passed so late in the year 1842, and | 
the Congressional elections coming so soon, the | 
States could not comply with it without “extra ses- 
sions” of their Legislatures. This act was passed || 
on the 25th June, 1842. I will not stop to consider | 
this statesmanlike objection to the validity of a law 
of Congress; but weak as it was, it might have | 
availed with that Congress. But even that poor 
apology of an objection is now gone. Four years || 
will have elapsed next June since this act of Con- || 
cress became the paramount law of the land. Every || 
State in the Union has had its Legislature together. | 
Full opportunity has been allowed to conform the 
State legislation to that act of Congress. New 
Hampshire, Mississippi, and Missouri, now having 
thirteen members on this floor, virtually tell us they | 
do not mean to heed that law. They have elected | 
their thirteen members by general ticket, all the | 
other States having been districted by law. Sir, 
(said Mr. C.,) thisis rank, practical NULLIFICATION. 
The majority of my committee insist that the action 
of the last Congress is conclusive in the matter. I 
deny it. This Congress is no way bound by that || 
action, nor are the circumstances the same. 

The * single district law,’’ so called, was passed | 
in pursuance of the fourth section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution, which directs that * the 
times, places, and manner of choosing Represen- 
tatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any time, || 
by law, MAKE or ALTER such regulations.’’ Whaat || 
language, in all the vocabulary of common par- | 
lance, could be plainer, more simple, and explicit? 
‘‘Make or alter.”’ Yes, Congress may ‘‘ make”? all 
the regulations; build up, settle, and perfect the en- || 
tire details; ‘* or”? may * alter’? such State ‘* regu- || 
lations,’’ in any particular and to any extent it 
may deem proper. The State appoints a “ time;”? | 
Congress can and has altered it. The State de- 
clares the **manner;’’ Congress may ‘alter’? it. 
The State enacts that the vote shall be viva voce; || 
Congress alters it, declaring it by ballot. So of. 
the general and single district system. 


| 
| 
| 


| 

But (said Mr. C.) it were idle to waste words on || 
such a palpable meaning of the Constitution. The || 
report of the committee in the last Congress, and | 
the speeches made in defence of that report, do not || 
in a solitary instance give us an authority on that 
side; not one is attempted, except the mere ipse 
divit of the chairman and the fiat of the dominant || 
party in Congress; while, on the other hand, in 
Support of that law, and of this construction of the || 
article in the Constitution, I give you, Mr. Speaker, 
the exposition of seven of the original thirteen 
States, to wit: New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
last, but not least for my purpose, New Hampshire. 
Each of these admitted the power to be in Con- 
gress by that article; and, lest Congress might im- | 
properly or oppressively exercise the right, they 
asked an amendment of the Constitution restrict- 
ing its exercise; but their fears all proved ground- 
less, and the Constitution was not amended. No | 
one of them denied the existence of the power. | 
by other six of the old thirteen silently acquiesced 
n it, 

In addition to all that, (said Mr. C.,) we have 
the expressed views and opinions of three great 
‘ontemporaneous expounders of this article, James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and Patrick Hen- 
ty—men who aided in framing the Constitution, 
and who were (two of them) instrumental in |, 
adopting this very article. Mr. Madison defended | 
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it in the Convention, and alluded to the very case 
of providing by law ‘* whether all the voters should 
vote for all the members, or whether a member 


|| should be allotted to a particular district’’—just 
| such a case as the one now presented. Mr. Ham- 


ilton defended the necessity of such a provision. 
Patrick Henry opposed it, but admitted it was 
there. 

All the authority, then, down to 1843, is in favor 
of that construction of the arucle. But it was re- 
served for the wisdom of that year to throw all the 
lights of other days and great men far into the back 


, ground. It was found that the shortest cross-cut 


course by which to get rid of a law that did not 
favor ‘the party,’’ was to declare it unconstitu- 


|, tional, ride over it with iron heels, and nullify it. 


I would not be uncharitable, sir; but I fear that 
party ends and party interest require the nullifica- 
tion of this law of Congress. lf New Hampshire 
were districted, it is more than probable that these 
petitioners would have a Representative on this 
floor, who would more truly reflect back their 
wishes and political preferences. 1 cannot look 
upon this open, barefaced trampling down of a 
law of Congress other than as a painful evidence 
of the downward tendency of things in this Repub- 
lic. It receives the bold sanction of a party which 
has seldom felt or acknowledged the restraints of 
law or Constitution when they conflicted with party 


interests. I might allude to the State of Georgia, 


where that party, when in power, refused to dis- 
trict the State; but a political revolution ensued, 
and the law of Congress was heeded. That party, 
too, in Virginia, in Tennessee, and in Indiana, 
steadily refused to allow a Senator to be chosen, 


| because he would not be of their party. So in the 


State of New York; the law and constitution were 
set at defiance; and a revolution of both branches 
of the Legislature and of the Executive depart- 
ments were necessary before New York could be 
represented in the Senate of the United States. 
New Hampshire, or at least a portion of her 
people, have just cause to complain. The late mi- 
nority there are unrepresented here. 1 can con- 
ceive of a case in which New Hampshire, with her 
three members on this floor, might exercise more 
political and party power than Ohio, with her twen- 
ty-one, or Pennsylvania, with her twenty-six. The 
two latter States elect by single districts; they may 


| be and often are equally divided on great’ ques- 


tions; while New Hampshire with her three, or 
Missouri with her five, presents an undivided front, 
thus controlling the larger States. 

But, sir, I did not rise for a speech; but only to 
make my motion, and ask the yeas and nays, and 
to say a word for that part of New Hampshire, 


| which, by this shameful act of party nullification, 


has no Representative on this floor. 
I rejoice, that New Hampshire, tired of waiting 
for this self-styled ‘* Democratic Congress’’ to do 


her justice, has at last resolved to do herself jus- | 


tice. I thought, sir, there were good days in store 


for her. It is said that the prayers of the righteous | 
, prevail. I remember, at an early hour in the ses- | 


sion, that a fervent but laconic prayer was offered 


by my venerable friend from Massachusetts [Joun | 


Quincy Apams]as he opened his anti-Texas me- 
morials. He asked ‘* God to bless New Hampshire !”’ 


1} Mr. Speaker, God has blessed New Hampshire. 
|| Yes, sir, the sun that went down on the night of 


the 10th of March, 1846, as he shed his last part- 


ing gleam on the summit cliffs of her White Hills, | 
beheld New Hampshire regenerated, redeemed, dis- | 


enthralled. What a spectacle! Can it be possible? 
What, poor collar-bound, regency-ridden, party- 
cursed New Hampshire struggling for life! We 
thought her, like Ephraim of old, joined to her 


idols. But, thanks to her true sons, victory has, 


perched on her banner. What a lesson to the part 


In power, and to the violators of Law and Consti- | 
tuuon! And, you Texas men over the way, now | 
_take warning! Look at your Gibraltar of modern | 


Democracy. She fought on the Texas issue. She 


_ has surrendered—* The Old Guard recoils.’’? [Here 
much confusion ensued, several interruptions and | 


attempts to call Mr. C. to order, but he proceeded:] 


I repeat, sir, that what New Hampshire has | 
| done on the Texas question, we mean to do in ev- 
| ery free State. So help us God! We never will 


submit. We give you notice, one and all, that we 
will fight it to the death, as they have just done in 


| the Notch of the White Mountains. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that the whole 
subject be laid on the table. 
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' 
| Mr. CULVER asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. RATHBUN inquired whether the motion 
to lay the whole subject on the table, if it should 
prevail, would carry the speech of his colleague 
{Mr. Cutver] with it? 

‘The Speaker’s reply was not heard by the re- 
porter, 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Brinkernorr, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Benton. Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bow- 
lim, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
Burt, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, 
Cobb, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, 
De Mott. Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Faran, 
Foster, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Haralson, Henley, Hop- 
kins, Hough, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnsen, George W. Jones, 
Presion King, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClelland, MeClernand, MeConneil, MeCrate, Joseph 
J. McDowell, James McDowell, MeKay, John P. Martin, 
Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, Owen, Parrish, Phelps, 
Price, Rathbun, Reid, Retfe. Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, Saw- 
yer, Scaminon, Leonard H. Sims, Robert Smith, Stark- 
weather, St. John. Sykes, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Wick, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yell—01. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Ashmun, 
Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, William W. Campbell, Carroll, 
John G. Chapman, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, 
Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, 
Graham, Grider, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Hilliard, Sam- 
ucl D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Lewis, Long, MeGaughey, McHenry, Melivaine, 
Marsh, Miller, Niven, Norris, Pendleton, Julius Rockwell, 
Jolin A. Rockwell. Root, Runk, Schenck, Severance, Albert 
Smith, Stewart, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Tilden, Trumbo, 
Vinton, White, Woodruff, and Wright—o6. 


| So the whole subject was laid on the table. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked leave to introduce a 
resolution. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITE asked leave to intro- 
duce a resolution. Objected to. 

On motion of Mr. CLARKE, 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims be discharged from the consideration of the 
petition of A. Grant, and that it be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. YANCEY, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported bills of the following titles: 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
J. Rundle; also, a bill to amend an act entitled 
**An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of T. Molette;’’ which bills were read twice, and 

| committed, 
On motion of Mr. BA RRINGER, 
Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Indian Affairs 
be discharged from the consideration of the peti- 
tion of William Whitfield, and that it be commit- 
ted. 
Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill relating to and increasing 
the duties of the Attorney General; which bill was 
read twice, and committed. 
Mr. R. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill creating the office of Assistant Secretary of 
State, and for other purposes, accompanied by a 
report in writing; which bill was read twice, and 
/ committed. 

On motion of Mr. LUMPKIN, 

Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be discharged from the consideration of the petition 
of J. Robinson, and that it be committed. 


Mr. T. B. KING offered a resolution, which 
was read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
' directed to take into their immediate consideration 
| the annexed statement of Dr. Richard Frazer, re- 
specting the frequent occurrence of small-pox and 
other contagious diseases on board emigrant packet 
| ships, and his suggestions in regard to the meas- 


| ures proper to be adopted for the safety of emi- 
grants and passengers on board such ships, and 
the inhabitants of the cities when they arrive, and 
that the committee report by bill or otherwise. 

Ordered that the said resolution and statement 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion of Mr. McCLERNAND, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be discharged from the consideration of the peti- 
|| tions of citizens of Green county, Wisconsin, for a 
| graduation of the price of the public lands; of 

‘rancis D. Murphy, for compensation for discov- 
\ eries in the art of surveying; of citizens of Colum- 
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bia county, Ohio, for a division of the public lands 


among actual settlers; and, also, of citizens of Ni- 
avara county, in the State of New York, in favor 
of giving the public lands in convenient lots to ac- 


tual settlers; which peuuons were laid upon the 


table. 

Mr. J. B. HUNT, from the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, reported a bill to grant a certain quan- 
tity of Jand to aid in the improvement of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect the same by 
acanal in the territory of Wisconsin; which bill 
was read twice, and committed, 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON KING, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions be dischareed from the consideration of the 
petition of R. Palmer, and that it be laid upon the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. K.. : 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions be discharged from the consideration of the 
petition of J. 8. Jennings, and that it be committed. 


niso 


ar 


Mr. MOULTON, from the same committee, 
made an adverse report upon the petition of Sam- 
nel 'T. Winslow; which report was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS, on leave, presented 
a memorial of the Leeisiature of the State of Mis- 


sissippi, relative to the pre-emption law of 1841, | 


and for a confirmation of certain purchases per- 


mitted as pre-emptions under the law aforesaid, | 


and suspended on account of informality; which 
memorial was committed. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, from the Committee on 
Commerce, made adverse reports upon the follow- 
ing petitions, viz: Upon the petition of citizens of 
lowa, praying that Chikagua river be made a} ub- 
hie highway; which was laid upon the table. 

Also, upon the petition of citizens of Long Island, 
New York, praying that Coney Island be made a 
port of entry, and for the erection of buoys and 
light-houses on Jones’s channel at Coney Island 
Inlet; and also upon the resolution of the House, of 
January 13, instructing them to inquire into the 
expediency of declaring Michigan City, in the State 


of Indiana, a port of entry; which were laid upon | 


the table. 
Mr. ALBERT SMITH, from the Committee 


on Private Land Claims, made an adverse report | 


upon the case of George Moffet; which report was 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. WHITE gave notice of a motion for leave 
to introduce a bill providing pensions for widows 


and orphans of persons who lost their lives at sea | 


or on land, while in the service of the United States, 
during the last war with England, or any war this 
Government has been, or may be engaged in. 

On motion of Mr. T. B. KING, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a mail-route from Alba- 
ny, in Barker county, to ‘Thomasville, in Georgia, 
and thence to Tallahassee, Florida; the mail to be 
carried in two-horse staves. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS presented the memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
in relation to certain inundated portions of the pub- 
lic lands situated in that State; which was com- 
mitted. 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL presented resolutions | 
of the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, re- | 


lating to a naval depét at Erie, in said State; which 
resolutions were committed. 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Roads | 


and Canals, reported a bill making appropriation 


for the survey of Des Moines river, in the Ter- | 


ritory of lowa; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted, 


Mr. McCLELLAND, from the Committee on 


Commerce, reported a bill creating a collection dis- | 


trict in Maine, and constituting Bangor in said dis- 
trict a port of entry and delivery; which bill was 
read twice, and committed. 


On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, 


_ Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce be | 
discharged from the consideration of the bill to cre- | 


ate the city of Alton a port of entry; also from the 
consideration of the bill to establish a port of entry 


atiMemphis, in Tennessee; also from the consider- | 
at on of the petition of citizens of Delaware, pray- | 
ing that Newcastle and Wilmington maybe united | 





| Public Lands, reported bills of the following ti- 


| panied by a report in each case; 


| bills were read twice, and committed. 
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accompanied by a bill for their relief; 
was read twice, and committed. 


as ajomt port of entry, and for other purposes; 
and that they be laid upon the table. 


Mr. McC. also, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, made an adverse report upon the petition of 
citizens of Warren and Barrington, in the State of 
Rhode Island, praying that these towns may be | 
formed into and constitute a separate collection dis- | 
triet by the name of the Warren district; which 
was laid upon the table. 


Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on | 


tles, viz: 

A bill for the relief of the heirs and legal repre- | 
sentatives of R. C. Allen, deceased, late of Florida 
Territory: 

Also a bill for the relief of J. Milsted, of Escam- || 
bia county, in the State of Florida; 

Also a bill for the relief of the citizens of the 
town of Jefferson, in the State of Alabama, accom- | 


Also a bill to equalize the compensation of the 
surveyors-ceneral of the public lands of the United 
States, and for other purposes; which bills were || 
read twice and committed. 

On motion of Mr, C. J. INGERSOLL, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
be discharged from the consideration of the petition 
of citizens of the State of Pennsylvania for the re- 
annexation of China to the United States, and that 
it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BRODHEAD, from the Committee on 

Revolutionary Pensions, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate entitled ** An act for the 
relief of George Wentburg,’”’ reported the same 
without amendment. 

Ordered, That the said bill be committed. 

Mr. B. also, from the same committee, made an ' 
adverse report upon the petition of Medad Shelly, 
and that it be laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. GOODYEAR, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Revolutionary | 
Pensions be discharged from the consideration of | 
the petitions of Sarah Heldreth, of J. J. Smith, of | 
N. Ashby, of J. Carter, and of Margaret C. Han- | 
son, and that they be laid upon the table. 1] 

Mr. TIBBATTS, from the Committee on Com- 
meree, reported a bill making an appropriation for || 
a survey of the bay of Mobile, accompanied by a l] 

| 


report in writing; which bill was read twice and 


Db? 


committed. 


Mr. GRINNELL, from the same committee, 
reported bills of the following titles, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Moses Noble; 

A bill for the relief of William Ellery; H 

\ bill for the relief of the owner and crew of the 
schooner Girls; 

A bill for the relief of the owner and crew of the 
schooner Good Exchange; | 

\ bill for the relief of the owner and crew of the | 
schooner Garland; 

A bill for the relief of the owner and crew of the | 
schooner Blooming Youth; | 

A bill for the relief of the owner and crew of the | 
schooner Fortune; 

Accompanied by a report in each case; which 


Mr. J. A. ROCKWELL, from the Committee | 
of Claims, made adverse reports upon the cases of | 
Maria B. Stall and Charles M. Hudspeth; which || 
reports were laid upon the table. I 

Mr. R. also, from the same committee, reported | 
bills of the following titles: 

A bill for the relief of J. C. Doxey; 

A bill for the relief of John Speakman; 

A bill for the relief of P. Capen, of the Com- || 
monwealth of Massachusetts, legal administrator | 
of John Cox, deceased, accompanied by a report 
in each case; which bills were read twice, and 
committed. 

Mr. GORDON, from the same committee, made | 
an adverse report upon the petition of Zenas King; | 
which report was laid upon the table. 


On motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce be | 
discharged from the consideration of the petitions 
for the improvement of the Maumee river, and that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw their peti- 
tions. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of Claims, 
made a report upon the petition of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Gen. James C. Watson, of Georgia, 


| Militar 









_ April 6, 


~ 


which bil} 


Mr. G. S. HOUSTON, from the Committee og 


| Ways and Means, reported the following resoly- 
tion, which was agreed to, viz: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 


Means be discharged from the consideration of s5 
much of the President’s Message as relates to the 
Penitentiary in the District of Columbia; also fron 
the report of the Inspectors of said institution. 
_ also the estimates for a deficiency of appropriation 
for the year ending 30th June, 1846; and that the 
same be referred to the Committee on the District 
| of Columbia, with instructions to inquire into the 
reform necessary to be made in said institution, 


Mr. ASHMUN, from the Committee on Private 


Land Claims, made an adverse report upon the pee 
tition of Allen G. Johnson, of Hamilton county, 
Florida; which report was laid upon the table. ° 


On motion of Mr. A., also, 
Ordered, That the Committee on Public Lands 


be discharged from the consideration of the memo- 

rial of the Legislature of Mississippi, asking for 

the graduation of the public lands in that State; 
and that it be committed. 


On motion of Mr. A., also, _ 
Ordered, That the same committee be discharged 


from the consideration of the petition of citizens 
of Des Moines for the improvement of a road from 
| Burlington to Fort Madison; from the memorial of 
' the Legislature of Alabama, respecting the Ten- 
nessee and Coosa Railroad Company; and from the 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
| sissippi, for a grant of land to aid in the construc 
tion of a railroad between the Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi river; and that they be committed. 


In pursuance of previous notice, Mr. REUBEN 


CHAPMAN asked, and obtained leave, and intro- 
duced a bill to relinquish to the State of Alabama 


the interest of the United States in the canal and 
works at the Muscle and Colbert’s shoals, in the 


Tennessee river, and to grant to said State certain 


unappropriated lands‘ to complete the said im 
provement; which bill was read twice, and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. BRENKERHOFF, from the Committee on 
Affairs, to which was recommitted, on 
on the 27th of March last, the bill for the relief of 


|| John Stockton, reported the same without amend 
| ment, accompanied by a report in writing; which 
| bill was read twice, and committed. 


Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill for the relief 
of the heirs and legal representatives of C. Turner, 
reported the same without amendment; which bill 


|| was read twice, and committed. 


On motion of Mr. BAYLY, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be discharged from the consideration of the peti- 
tion of N. C. Whitehead and others; and that it 


| be laid upon the table. 


Mr. WM. W.CAMPBELL, from the Commit- 
tee on the Library, reported a joint resolution for 
the execution of a historical painting for the Ro- 


| tundo; which was read twice. 


Mr. C. moved that the resolution be put on its 
third reading. 

After some conversation, Mr. STEPHEN 
ADAMS moved that the resolution be committed 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

The 


eas and nays were asked and ordered, 


and, being taken, resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brinkerhoft, William G. Brown, Cathcart, Chase, Chip 
man, Clarke, Crozier, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ficklin, Foster, 
Fries, Grover, Haralson, Hoge, Hopkins, George 8. Hous 
ton, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Leake, La Sere, Lump- 
kin, McClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, McCrate, Me- 
Kay, John P. Mariin, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, 
Payne, Phelps, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Roberts, Saw- 
telle, Sawyer, Scammon, Severance, Leonard H. Sims, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, St. Jolin, Jaco) 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wick, Williams, Yancey, 
and Yell—74. 

NAYS—Messers. John Quincy Adams, Ashmun, Barrn- 
ger, Bayly, Blanchard, Brodhead, William W. Campbell, 
John G. Chapman, Collamer, Culver, Cunningham, Dock- 
ery, Ellsworth, Foot, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, 
Hamlin, Harper, Hough, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Washington ang Far R. Ingersoll, Thomas 
Butler King, Lewis, Levin, Maclay, McHenry, Mcllvaine, 
Marsh, Miller, Pollock, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock 
well, Root, Runk, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
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Wentworth, White, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, and Young 


So the resolution was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
The committees had now been called through. 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


On motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. McCre.ianp, of Mich- 
ivan, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill to provide for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and of the amendments thereto 
pending. 

' Mr. THOMAS SMITH rose to a point of order. 
He desired to know whether it was in order for all 
the members to leave the Hall at the same time? 

The point of order was not entertained by the 
Chair. 

Mr. SMITH expressed the hope that the mem- 
bers would not all go at once. 

Mr. R. SMITH, who was entitled to the floor 
froma previous day, yielded to 

Mr. WICK, who modified his amendment, by 
adding the following: 

“ And provided also, That it shall be lawful and competent 
for either of said States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
sissippi, to appropriate the said lands herein granted to said 
States respectively, or the proceeds thereof, in or towards 
the completion of a railroad, on the same general route with 
the Cumberland road.”? 


Mr. FRIES gave notice of the following amend- 


. : } 
ment which he should offer when in order: 
“And be it further enacted, That this act shall not take 
efiect so as to grant the lands as described in the first sec- | 


tion of this act to any one of said States named therein, 
watil the President shall have been notified by the Governor | 
or other proper authority of said States, or either of them. 
that the Legislature of such State has, in a constitutional 
manner, pledged the faith of such State not to ask any fur- | 
ther appropriation of either lands or money, arising from the 
two per cent. fund, or otherwise, for the repair, extension, 
or completion of said Cumberland road, or substitute there- 
for, and that nothing in this act contained shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize achange of the present location of said 
road in the State of Ohio.” 

Mr. WICK accepted of this amendment, and 
accordingly further modified his original amend- 
ment. 


Mr. HARPER gave notice of the following 
amendment: 


* Be it further enacted, That the sum of $50,000 be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for the erection of a bridge 
over the Ohio river at Wheeling: Provided, that the same 
be erected in such manner as in no wise to obstruct the nav- 
igation of said river. .And provided, also, That the owner or 
owners of the land necessary for the erection of such bridge, 
should release to the United States all claim to compensa- 
tion therefor; said sum to be paid out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the direction of | 
the Secretary of War.”? | 

Mr. R. SMITH, being entitled to the floor, ad- | 
dressed the committee nearly an hour in support of | 
the bill. He remarked that if this was a new ques- 
tion, for the first time brought to the notice of the 
House, and it was proposed to construct a road 
from Cumberland, in Maryland, to Jefferson City, 
in Missouri, he very much questioned whether he 
could be induced to vote for an appropriation for 
any such purpose. No member in this House was 
more strenuously opposed to an extravagant and | 
indiscriminate system of internal improvements by 
the General Government than he was. And he 
would not vote for any appropriation, either in the 
bill now before the House, or any other, the prin- 
ciples of which had not been sanctioned by the 
fathers of the Constitution, and similar appropria- 
tions approved by the great expounders of the 
Democratic creed—Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, | 
and Van Buren. Mr.S. remarked that this was no | 
new question; on the contrary, it was commenced 
under the Administration of Thomas Jefferson; its 
first appropriation received his official approbation, 
and from that time to the commencement of Mr. 
Tyler’s, it had received the fostering care of every 
intermediate Administration. With such facts 
staring him in the face, he must be excused for 
preferring to adopt the construction put upon the 
Constitution, and the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to make appropriations for this road, by 
Jefferson and Madison, who acted a conspicuous | 
part in framing that instrument, rather than adopt 





young gentlemen from Alabama, [Messrs. Yancey 
and Payne. 


and adop 


the constuction given to it by the two honorable 
| 


| 
| 
| 


well the powers that instrument designed Congress '' sanction to appropriations exceeding 3,700,000, 


He believed that those who framed 
that Constitution understood full as 


Smith, Stewart, Thibodeaux, Tilden, Trumbo, Vinton, | 
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“ 


| support all appropriations designed for the com- 








| national thoroughfare, until after it had been con- 
| structed through that State, and completed to Wheel- 


| cent. fund in the construction of this road. But, 


| priations to an amount exceeding that realized from | 


| to continue these appropriations; and to repel the || their respective limits. 








a... 


should exercise, as those of the present generation || and at the very time, too, when all the mighty 
and the present day. And that, protecting himself || energies of his indomitable nature were being ex- 
behind the shield constructed by the framers of the || erted to put a stop to all works of internal im- 
Constitution, he should continue to advocate and | provement not strictly of a national character. 
Mr. S. here alluded to, and read the following ex- 
tract from General Jackson’s veto Message upon 
the Maysville road bill: 


* In the Administration of Mr. Jefferson we have two ex- 
amples of the exercise of the right of appropriation, which, 
in the considerations which led to their adoption, and in 
their effects upon the public mind, have had a greatet agency 
in marking the character of the power than any subsequent 
events. Lallude to the payment of fifteen millions of dollars 
for the purchase of Louisiana, and to the original appropria- 
tion for the construction of the Cumberland road ; the latter 
act deriving much weight from the acquiescence and appro- 
bation of three of the most powerful of the original members 
of the Confederacy expressed through their respective Legis- 
latures. Although the circumstances of the latter case may 
be such as to deprive so much of it as relates to the actual 
construction of the road, of the foree ofan obligatory exposi- 

| tion of the Constitution, it must, nevertheless, be admitted 
that,so far as the mere appropriation of money is concerned, 
they present the principle in its most imposing aspect. No 
less than twenty-three different laws have been passed 

; through all the forms of the Constitution, appropriating up- 
wards of two millions and a half of dollars out of the national 
treasury in supportof that improvement, with the approba 
tion of every President of the United States, including my 
predecessor, since its commencement.” 


pletion of this great national work. 

Mr. S. remarked, that it was a matter a lit- 
tle extraordinary in its character, that during the 
period that road was being constructed through the 
States of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, a 
large majority of the Representatives of those States 
had respectively recorded their votes, time and time 
again, upon the Journal of this House, in favor of 
the appropriations for that road; and that these con- 
stitutional objections did not appear to have sprung 
up in the minds of the Representatives from Vir- 
cinia against the further construction of this great 


ing, on the banks of the Ohio. Mr.S. said it was 
true, that those from the above States opposed to 
the bill now under consideration, endeavored to 
shield themselves from inconsistency in legislation 
by averring, that by the compact the General Gov- 
ernment was only bound to expend the two per 


sir, (said Mr. 8.,) even this prefert is not al- 
lowed those gentlemen. Up to April, 1820, the 
appropriations made for the construction of the 
Cumberland road through the three States of Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, amounted to 
the sum of $1,698,984; while, during that same | 


Mr. S. considered that he had fully shown, both 
from the precept and example of Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, and Van Buren, in their course in regard 
to this road, that no Democrat upon this floor was 
either trampling with impunity upon any provision 
of the Constitution, or violating or disregarding 


period, the tteo per cent. fund only amounted to | any principle of the Democratic creed, by voting 
$210,000. Here, then, it would appear that up to | for and supporting this bill. If it was an error to 
the period above named, (1820,) the excess of ap- | pursue this course, it was to him a sufficient justi- 


propriations to the Cumberland road, over and 
above the two per cent. fund, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of $1,488,984. And yet (said Mr. 8.) 
no objection was raised that the General Govern- 
ment was exceeding its authority, or going beyond | 
the stipulations of the compact, by making appro- 


fication that he had been led into that error by the 
distinguished Democratic Presidents to whose ac- 
tion and writings he had previously referred. 

Mr. S. said, he deemed it a duty he owed to 
himself, as well as to a portion of his constituents, 
| for whom he entertained the highest regard, and 
_ who had remonstrated against the bill appropriating 

land for the completion of this road, to off r some 
explanation in relation to his course in this matter, 
well understood at the time that the amount ap- || and the motives which actuated him in reporting 
propriated had exceeded the sum realized from the || both bills. At an early day in the session, rompt- 
two per cent. fund nearly a million and a half of || ed by his own sense of right, and what he rehieved 
dollars, Congress, on the 15th May, 1820, passed | to be the universal desire of his constituents, he 
an act providing for the appointment of commis- | had reported a bill appropriating $400,000 for the 
sioners to survey and lay out the Cumberland road |; prosecution of the work upon the road through the 
from Wheeling, in Virginia, to some convenient || States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Shortly after 
point on the west bank of the Mississippi river, | he had reported that bill, one of the Representatives 
between St. Louis and the mouth of the Illinois || from the State of Indiana, [Mr. C, B, Smrru,] in- 
river. The preamble preceding that act clearly || troduced a bill granting a quantity of land supposed 
demonstrates that Congress looked beyond any || to be sufficient to complete the road through that 
stipulation whatever contained in the compact |) State; and providing for a surrender of the road to 
with Ohio, both for the power and the expediency || Indiana. This bill was referred to the ¢ ommittee 
of continuing that road to the banks of the Mis- || on Roads and Canals, of which he (Mr. R. Smirn) 
sissippi at least. That preamble is as follows: | had the honor to be chairman. As a member of 
«¢ Whereas, by the continuation of the Cumberland || that committee, and feeling the deepest solicitude to 
‘road from Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, || adopt that course which would most conduce to 
‘ through the States of Ohio, Indiana, and linois, | secure the ompletion of the road, he took the pains 
‘ the lands of the United States may become more val- || to address letters to all the members of the House 
‘uable,”? &c. Here there was an admission, on | from the States of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
the part of the General Government, of their pow- || requesting, as friends of the road, their respective 
ers to construct this road irrespective of anything || opinions as to the best policy to be pursued for 
contained in the compact, from the effect of which || completing the same. _ Those Representatives, 
it would prove difficult for gentlemen to escape. || with a single exception in Indiana, all concurred 
Mr. S. only alluded to these facts, to disprove the || in recommending the introduction of a bill granting 
assertion, so frequently made by those opposing || to each of the States through which the road passed, 
this bill, that its friends were contending for new || or was designed to pass, a sufficient quantity of 
and extended powers of the General Government || the public domain to complete the road through 
In the State of Ohio, there 


was some diversity of opinion, buta decided ma- 
|| jority were favorable to the land appropriation. 
Mr. S. then came down to a later period, || ‘These strong and nearly unanimous expressions 
and showed, that during both General Jackson’s || from three States most deeply interested in this 
and Mr. Van Buren’s Administrations, the same || great national work, added to the undeniable faet 
view had been taken of the power of Congress, as || that all attempts to procure a money appropria- 
well as the expediency of continuing to make ap- || tion had entirely failed for the last eight years, he 
propriations for the completion and continuation of || did not feel himself at liberty to disregard. He 
this road, without regard to the two per cent. fund, | therefore, in obedience to those expressions, had 
that had been taken by their illustrious and ever || reported bill No. 205, granting lands, accompanied 
to be venerated predecessors, Jefferson and Madi- || by a report. But that this was done with the un- 
son. During General Jackson’s Administration, || derstanding that the money bill should be first 
larger appropriations were made for the comple- || acted upon, and if that failed, then to fall back upon 
tion of the Cumberland road than during any pre- || the land bill. 
vious or subsequent Administration. And as to him Mr. 8. said he should consequently go first for 
was awarded the fame of checking a reckless and || the money bill, and ny in the event of its failure, 
extravagant system of internal improvements, no | give his support to the land bill. In pursuing this 
one could question but what he regarded this road || course, he was doing what he conscientiously be- 
as coming clearly within the constitutional powers || lieved was for the best interests of his constituents, 
of Congress, or he never would have given his || and the West in general. And if by so acting, he 
\| committed an error, to him at least it was a conso- 


the two per cent. fund. 
But this was not all. Notwithstanding it was 


charge that, in advocating them, they were viola- | 
ting any principle of the Democratic, party. 








at 


lation to know that such error was one of the head 

and not of the heart. 

Mr. McGAUGHEY advocated the bill as a 
measure for the facilitation of the transportation of 
the mail, as a measure of military defence, and of 
encouragement to the agricultural interests of the 
West, &c., and urged the expediency and justice 
of the measure, independently of the compact. He 
touched upon many matters, especially connecting 
this question with the politics of the country and 
of his own State, and endeavoring to cast the odi- 
um of its failure—if it took place—upon the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH devoted the few re- 
maining minutes allotted to debate to a reply to 
Mr. MeGavueuey, recurring to the action of Con- 
gess in 1838, 1840, 1842, and at other periods, to 
show that to the Whigs belonced the responsibill- 
ty of the neglect to pass this appropriation, and 
advocating the erencra Lie 
expressed his intention to vote for the amendment 
of his colleague, making appropriation of land in 
lieu of money. He yielded, im the course of his 
remarks, to 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, who dented that any prop- 
osiuion appropriating money directly from the 
treasury for this work, had ever received the sanc- 
tion of any republican President, but that the two 
per cent. fund had always been ce pended upon to 
meet the appropriations, whenever they had been 
made, 

The two hours allotted for the debate having ex- 
pired, the committee proceeded to vote. 

The state of the question was this: 

Mr. WICK had moved, as a substitute, the mod- 
ified amendment heretofore published. 

And Mr. YELL moved to amend that amend- 
ment by addine thereto the following: 

* Be it further ted, That the said road shall be con 
tinued from Jefforson city, in Missouri, through the States 
of Missouri and Arkansas, the nearest and most practicable 
route, to San Antonio, in the of Texas; and for the 
completion of said road in the States of Missoun and Arkan 
sas there is hereby craoted to each of the States for the 
purpose aforesaid, 540,000 acres of public land, to be selected 
by the Governors of the several States afoesaid, and to be 
disposed of by the Legislatures thereof for the completion 
of said road in s ate that being the quantity of public 
land granted to the State of Ohio over and above the quan 
lity granted to the other new States of this Union. 

* And he it Jurthei enacted, That the sum of $50,000 he, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to complete the 
said Cumberland road in the State of Texas.”’ 


merits of the measure. 


ens 


State 


1 Sy 
ua At 


The question was taken, and the amendment was 
rejected, 

Mr. STANTON moved the following amend- 
ment, which was rejected: : 


* Be it further encaeted, That for the completion of the 
military road commenced in the State of Arkansas, opposite 
Memphis, in Tennessee, there is hereby granted to the State 
of Arkansas 250,900 acres of public lands, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be selected by the Governor of said 
State, and disposed of by the Legislature thereof. 

And be it further enacted, That the said road shall be 
surrendered to the State of Arkansas, and the entire control 
thereof shall be vested in said State to the same extent and 
upon the same conditions as hereinbefore provided in refer- 
ence to the Cuinberland road, and the States through which 
it passes.’’ 


Mr. McCONNELL moved that the Committee 


rise and report the bill, with a recommendation 
that it do not pass. 

The motion, if entertained, was not pressed. 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved the following amend- 
ment, which (by a vote not heard by the reporter, ) 
was agre ed to: i 

“And whereas certain States received 500,000 acres of 
land, under and by virtue of an act entitled «An act to ap- 
propriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
to grant pre-emption rights,’ approved September 14, 1841: 

“ Be it further enacted, That each and every State of the 
United States, other than those to which the said 500,000 
acres of land were appropriated by the act aforesaid, shall 
be entitled, and there is hereby appropriated to each of them, 
500,000 acres of land, and each of such States may select 
that quantity out of any of the unappropriated public lands, 
in quantities of not less than 160 acres: Provided, That the 
lands which every State may select under this act shall be 
surveyed and sold by the authority and officers of the United 
States Government, as other public lands, and as the money 


may be received, it shall be paid over to the States whose 
lands may have been sold.” 


Mr. HARPER offered the amendment published 
above. Rejected. 

Mr. WHITE offered an amendment, appropri- 
ating (in lieu of the land) $65,000 for the State of 
Ohio; $125,000 for Indiana; and $125,000 for Lili- 
nos. Rejected. t 

Mr. J. G. CHAPMAN remarked, that he had || 


intended to express his views on this subject, if an || 
ol il 
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| debate, he offered the following amendment: 





| opportunity had presented itself; but having been || 


eut off by the expiration of the time allowed for | 


‘4nd be it further enacted, That a sum not ex- 


| * ceeding one hundred thousand dollars be, and the 


‘same is hereby appropriated, for the construction 
‘ of a road from Rockville, in Montgomery county, 
‘to the Monococy, in Frederick county, in the 
‘State of Maryland.”’ 

Mr. VINTON offered an amendment, releasing 
the State of Ohio from the considerations and privi- 
leces granted by her to the United States as an 
equivalent for the lands granted to her by the United 
States. Rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Kentucky, offered an amend- 
ment, providing that the said Jand should be loca- 
ted north of 54° 40’, west of the Rocky mountains. 
Rejected. a 

Mr. PHELPS offered an amendment providing 
that the said land should be subject to taxation by 
the States in which they lie as soon as selected by 
the States, as provided for in the bill. Rejected. 

The question on the modified substitute, as 
amended, was then taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative, ayes 82, noes 35. 

So the modified substitute, as amended, was 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. POLLOCK and Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, the committee then rose and reported the 
bill, as amended, to the House. 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in its amendment, and on ordering the 
bill to a third reading, 

Mr. WENTWORTH demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved that the whole sub- 
ject be laid on the table, and asked the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered, and, being taken, result- 
ed as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Boyd, Brock- 
enbrough, William G. Brown, William W. Campbell, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cullom, 
Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dob- 
bin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 
Haralson, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. 
Itubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Jo- 
seph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Jones, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, MeConnell, McCrate, James MeDowell, McKay, 
Jolin P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Moulton, Niven, Norris, 
Payne, Rathbun, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, Scammon, 
Simpson, Stanton, St. John, Jacob Thompson, Tredway, 
Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yell—76. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Jolin Quiney Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Bell, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, 
Carroll, Cathcart, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Crozier, Culver, Cunningham, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dock- 
ery, Douglass, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Hen- 
ley, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Chas. 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Lewis, Levin, Long, 
MeClelland, McClernand, Joseph J. McDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry, Melivaine. Marsh, Moseley, Owen, Parrish, 
Phelps, Pollock, Price, Relfe, Julius Rockwell, John A. | 
Rockwell, Runk, Sawyer, Schenck, Severance, Leonard H. 
Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, Thibo- 
deanx, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, Tib- 
batts, Tilden, Trumbo, Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, 
Winthrop, Woodruff, and Wright—86. 

So the House decided that the whole subject 
should not be laid on the table. 

And the question being on the demand for the 
previous question, 

Mr. WENTWORTH withdrew it—and the 
Speaker thereupon gave the floor to 

Mr. COBB, who renewed the demand. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved a call of the House; and | 
asked the yeas and nays on that motion. 

A point of order was here raised by Mr. TIB- 
BATTS, involving the right of Mr. Coss to the 
floor, (to renew the demand for the previous ques- | 


tion,) on the ground that Mr. Wenrwortn had || 


not yielded it, and that he had withdrawn the mo- 
tion for the previous question, with a view of in- 
troducing an amendment. 

The SPEAKER stated the grounds upon which 
he had made the decision, and to which he ad- 
hered, that Mr. Cor was entitled to the floor. 

Some confusion, and much conversation fol- | 
lowed. 

Mr. P. KING moved that the House adjourn. | 
Rejected. ; 

ir. J. J. McDOW ELL appealed from the decis- | 
ion of the Chair, awarding the floor to Mr. Coss. | 

After some further conversation, 

| 


The question, ‘* Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the House?”’ was taken, 
and decided in the affirmative. 


NAL GLOBE. 


| I read an extract from the proceedings in the I 














So the decision of the Chair was affirmed. 
The question then recurred on the motion, that 


|| there be a call of the House. 


Pending which, after the usual number of de- 


_ mands for yeas and nays, which were not ordered, 


The House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, April 7, 1846. 
The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 


| munication from the Department of War, in an- 
| swer to a resolution of the Senate, of the Ist inst., 


referring certain resolutions of the Legislature of 
Louisiana, relating to the defences of the city of 
New Orleans; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 
Mr. CASS presented the memorial of C. H, 


| Gratiot, and others, citizens of the United States, 


praying the removal of Stewart’s rock, in Lake 
Superior, and the establishment of a light, or self- 
acting bell, where it stands; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ALLEN asked leave to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the petition and papers of the 
heirs of Frederick Sleigal, which was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, submitted the 
following resolution, which agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making 
an appropriation for the removal of obstructions 


to the navigation of the river Sabine. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill establishing 
certain post routes, and for other purposes; which 


| was read, and passed to a second reading. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, reported a bill for the relief of 
Stalker & Hill; which was read, and passed toa 
second reading, and the report was ordered to be 
printed, ' 

GENERAL ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
adverse report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
upon the memorial of William H. Thomas; which 
was concurred in. 

Also, the adverse report of the same committee, 


| upon the memorial of William H. Thomas, pray- 
| ing remuneration for supplies furnished to the 


Cherokee Indians; which was concurred in. 
The Senate also considered the adverse report of 


| the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, upon the 


memorial of the legal representatives of Willian 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling; which was concur- 
red in. 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Pensions, upon the petition of Elizabeth Gassa- 
way; which was concurred in. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


Mr. ASHLEY moved that the prior orders of 
the day be postponed, and that the Senate resume 
the consideration of the special order; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
Mr. WEBSTER arose, and said: On yesterday 


3rit- 
ish Parliament of a despatch of Lord Palmerston 
to Mr. Fox, dated August, 1841, in which Lord 
Palmerston says that the British Government, as 
early as 1840, had perceived that they never could 
come to a settlement of this controversy with the 
Government of Mr. Van Buren, and they there- 
fore wished and waited for a change in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Now, sir, I do not mean to say that that was so. 
I do not wish to say whether the fault was more 


| on one side than the other; but I wish to correct, 


in the first place, any inference of an improper or 
injurious character which may be drawn from 
that statement of the British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. It may be said that the British Secretary 
knew that he could not drive a good bargain with 
Mr. Van Buren, because he was too upright to 
assent to any arrangement which would be inju- 
rious to the interests of his country. They there- 
fore looked forward to, and waited for a change 
which would bring into power an Administration 


more ready to concur in the purposes of England. 











1846. 


. ° 1) 

Now, to prevent any such construction, I wish to | 
say that those remarks of Lord Palmerston, | 
whether true or false, were not caused by — i 
a || 





stoutness or stiffness of a peculiar nature whic 
Mr. Van Buren had ever maintained on our side | 


of the merits of the question. ‘The merits of the 
boundary question were never discussed by Mr. | 
Van Buren toany very greatextent. Theonly point | 
his Administration discussed was the formation of | 
a convention of exploration and arbitration to set- 
tle the question. A few years before this despatch 
of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox, the two Govern- | 
ments had agreed how the question could be set- 
tled. They had — that there should be an 
exploration. Mr. an Buren had proposed and | 
urged arbitration. England agreed to it. They 
acreed to these two principles, therefore, long be- 
fore the date of that letter of Lord Palmerston; || 
and from that agreement till near the close of the | 
Van Buren Administration, the whole correspond: || 
ence turned on the determination in favor of a | 
convention for arbitration according to the stipu- || 
lation of the parties. Therefore, it was not on 
account of any notion that Mr. Van Buren stood | 
up for American rights better than others. It was || 
because the question respecting the convention for || 
arbitration had become involved in so much com- | 
lexity—so many protests and counter-protests— || 
iad become so difficult and entangled; and because | 
every effort to disentangle it had made it worse. | 
On this account alone, Lord Palmerston had made 
the remarks. I do not say whether justly or un- 
justly. I wish to draw no inference that would be 
injurious to others—to make no imputation on Mr. 
Van Buren. 

I believe this has been somewhat overrated on 
both sides. I referred yesterday to the report 
made by General Wool in respect to the road from || 
Kennebec. In point of fact, the place which Gen- || 
eral Wool recommended in 1838 was a few miles 
farther east, towards the waters of the Penobscot 
river; but generally, the remarks I made were per- 
fectly true, that east of that line there has not been 
a road or passage. 

The honorable member from New York yester- 
day produced extracts from certain debates in Par- 
liament, respecting the importance of the territory 
ceded to England in a military point of view. I 
beg to refer to some others which I hold in my 
hand, but which I shall not read—the speeches of || 
Sir Charles Napier, Lord Palmerston, Sir Howard | 
Douglass, &c., as an offset to those quoted by the | 
honorable Senator. But I do not think it of im- 
portance to balance those opinions against each 
other. Some gentlemen prefer one set of opinions, 
some prefer others; and, for my own part, I can- 
didly admit that by both, one and the other, facts 
are overstated. I do not believe, sir, that anything 
ina military point of view, ceded by us to Eng- || 
land, is of any consequence to us or her, or that | 
anything was ceded ie either party except one > 
thing—that is Rouse’s Point. I do believe it was | 
an acquisition of importance to repossess ourselves || 
of the site of that fortress, and to that point I shall | 
proceed to make a few remarks that escaped me 
yesterday. 

I do not complain here that the Senator-from 
New York has underrated the importance of that 
acquisition. But what I do complain of—if com- 
plaint it may be called—is, that when he spoke of | 
cessions made to England by the treaty of Wash- 





ington, a treaty which proposed to proceed on the 
ground of mutual concessions, equivalents, and 
considerations—when referring to such a treat 
to show the concessions made to England, he did 
not consider it necessary to state, on the other 
hand, the corresponding cessions made by England 
tous. And I say over again, that the cession of 
Rouse’s Point by her must be and is considered, 
by those best capable of appreciating its value, of 
more importance than all the cessions we made to 
England; and to show how our Government con- | 
sidered its importance during the Jast war, when | 
the nation was oppressed with debt, there was 
nothing that addressed itself with more zeal to them 





than to make a defence suitable for the north end 
of Lake Champlain. As early as 1816, the Gov- 
ernment paid twenty or thirty thousand dollars for 
the site, and went on with the work at an expense 
of one hundred thousand dollars. But in 1818, the 


their operations. But that is not all. How did our 
Government regard the acquisition by the treaty of |, 
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|| ple of the 
|, sional complaints that have been made, and that we 
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Washington? Why the ink with which that trea- | 
ty was signed was hardly dry, when the most emi- | 
nent engineers were despatched to that place, who | 
examined its strength, and proceeded to renew and | 
build it. And no military work—not even the for- | 
tifications for the defence of the Narrows, approach- | 
ing the harbor of New York—has been proceeded | 


|| with by the Government with more zeal. Having | 
| said so much, sir, I will merely add, that if gentle- | 


men desire to obtain more information on this im- | 
een point, they may consult the head of the | 
ingineer Corps, who went there by instructions to | 
examine it, and who reported thereon, 
Now, sir, I will conclude my remarks on this | 
boundary question. I desire to put it to the peo- | 
United States, whether most of the occa- 


continue to hear repeated against the settlement of | 
the boundary question, do not proceed mostly from 
a feeling that it is not desirable that too mich credit 
should be given to those who had a hand in it. 
Another topic was the affair of the ** Caroline” 


| and the affair of McLeod. These have been the | 


subject of discussion and remark in both Houses of | 
Congress at this present session. It would be well 
to state briefly the history of these occurrences. 
{Mr. W. here entered on a historical detail of the | 
** McLeod case,’’ as it was called. He quoted from 
the Message of Mr. Van Buren, of December, 1833, | 
giving the American account of the invasion, by | 


| citizens of the United States, of the Canadian pro- | 


vinces—an account made up of official and other | 
evidence taken by the Government of the United 


|| States. Healso referred to the British account of | 
| the same transactions, contained in Senate docu- | 


ments, 3d session, 27th Congress, document No. 


|| 99.] That statement of what had actually oc- 


curred on the Canada frontier was by Mr. Van 
Buren. In the latter part of December, he thought 
the 29th, a British party from Canada came over, 


| and in the harbor of Schlosser seized the ‘* Caro- | 
| line.”? It created a considerable excitement, and | 


was the subject of a correspondence between Mr. | 
Fox and Mr. Forsyth. Reparation was demand- | 
ed, but not given. Mr. Fox avowed the act as | 
done by the colonial Government of Canada, and | 
justified it; and if so, made an occasion for a direct | 
appeal to the British Government. Then arose | 


|| the question, whether the British Government had | 


avowed that act. On that subject there was a cor- 
respondence, which was of considerable interest. 
In that position the case rested till the arrest of 
McLeod, in 1840. Remonstrances followed im- | 


| mediately on the part of Mr. Fox. Mr. Forsyth | 


did not admit that the Government of Great Britain 
had ever avowed that act. Here he referred to a | 
note from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox, of 26th De- | 
cember, 1840. 
The British Government had all along contended 
that when the matter was complained of by Mr. 
Stevenson, Lord Palmerston at once communicated 
the avowal of the British Government of their as- 
sumption of the responsibility of the act, and stated 
that neither indemnity nor apology was to be ex- 
pected from the British Government. Yet the affair 
was left in this unsettled state during the whole of 
Mr. Van Buren’s Administration. He referred to 
the correspondence of August, 184], in proof of |) 
that. Lord Palmerston reminded Mr. Stevenson |! 
that as early as May, 1838, Mr. S. addressed a 
note to Lord Palmerston, in which he declared that | 
this enterprise in which the ‘‘ Caroline’? was de- 
stroyed, was planned and executed by the Cana- 
dian authorities, and then asked, ‘‘ Could the Uni- | 
‘ted States, after such a declaration, say that they 
‘did not understand that it was any more than a 
‘ private outrage, else they would sooner have de- 
‘manded reparation?’ He referred gentlemen to 
the correspondence. If so, then the question arose, 
how was that matter left unsettled during the whole 
of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration ? ‘it occurred 
in the first year of that Administration: what step 
had he taken to vindicate the honor of the country ? 
Not one. Whose fault was it that pro er repara- 
tion had not been demanded and had: an if the | 
Government of the United States regarded it as a 
private outrage, it was still to be atoned for. But | 





no demand was made for redress. As he had said, 
the affair so remained till the arrest of McLeod. | 
That created great excitement, not only amongst |, 
public men, but the masses, who regarded it as a | 
national insult—just as Americans, in his judg- | 
ment, would have regarded it. McLeod was a || 
soldier, subject to superior authority. Circum- | 








OM 


stances had occurred which, to the Canadian au- 
thorities, appeared to demand and justify the de- 
struction of the Caroline. McLeod was arrested— 
was bailed; violence occurred; the judicial author- 
ities were overawed, and he was put into jail. Mr. 
Forsyth then wrote the note he had read, stating 
that so far as he knew he was not aware that the 
act had been avowed by the British Government. 
Then came a despatch from Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Fox. It was the foundation of Mr. Fox’scom- 
munication to the Department of State, in March, 
1841. In that despatch Lord Palmerston said it 
must have been known that the act was avowed 
by the British Government, and therefore that they 
demanded the release of McLeod. Whatthen? I[t 
was deemed to be most decorous to take the fact as 
represented by Mr. Forsyth—it was not thought 
proper to gainsay the position of the Secretary of 
State—that never was a pert of the policy of any 
Administration with which he (Mr. W.) ever was 
connected. Such, then, was the state of the case 
when General Harrison came into office. He treat- 
ed the British Government as a just and high-mind- 
ed Government. He said the invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States was an aggression on 
the sovereignty of the United States, and repara- 
tion and apology ought to have been made, and it 
was not yet too late for that. On the other hand, 
he said ca the arrest of McLeod, a soldier acting 
under superior authority, was contrary to the law 
of nations. And in that he (Mr. W.) need not 
say he spoke in accordance with all the authorities 
on the law of nations. After much reflection he 
also said there was an apparent want of courtesy in 
the letter of Mr. Fox, under the authority of Lord 
Palmerston, demanding the release of MeLeod. 
But he added, that as the proceedings against 
McLeod were wrong, Mr. Fox should be inform- 
ed, that notwithstanding the uncourteous terms 
of the application, it was just, and McLeod ought 
to be discharged according to the due forms of law. 
There was an answer to that communication, and 
Mr. Fox was then reminded that the law must 
have its course—that the party, just asin England, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, must be delivered by 
judicial proceedings. He was informed that if the 
indictment had been pending in a United States 
court, the President could and would have directed 
a nol. pros., but as it was in a State’s court, he 
could not. He could only see that the process 
there was fairly conducted. And he (Mr. W.) 
would call upon the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Dickinson] for his authority for saying that the 
United States Government had made a direct and 
palpable interference in the case. Mr. Fox’s let- 
ter could be found in Senate documents, Ist ses- 
sion, 27th Congress, document No.1. And now, 
he asked, if the decision of the Administration of 
General Harrison was not exactly right—was it 
not the proper course? When England said she 


| was answerable—that it was her act—would they 


have had the Government of the United States to 
fall back, and, without calling on that responsi- 
bility, when an individual came over the line, 
snatch him - and try him fora murder? Had 
not the British people a right to be incensed in 
that case? Suppose the United States Govern- 
ment had invaded any part of the British territory 
—for reprisal, on just grounds of retaliation—in 
any way, but under the authority of the United 
States; and suppose that the act was avowed, re- 


|, fused the demand for negotiation, and said they 


were ready to meet it: in such a case as that, if the 
British Government had lain still for three years, 


_and then seized one of that invading party, and 


threatened to hang him—he would put it to all— 


| would not war be declared in six hours? Would 
| it be submitted to for a moment? Was there a 
/man base enough to say that he would not have 
|| made it the cause of war? No; nota man with 
| an American heart in his bosom would have re- 
| mained silent and inactive for a moment when he 
, saw his Government treated in such an outrageous _ 


manner. Well, then, did not the Administration 
of General Harrison act right? What, then, was 
the just responsibility that Great Britain had 
taken upon herself? She made an aggression 
upon the United States by entering its territory for 
a belligerent purpose; she had invaded the sanctity 
of its territorial rights. As to the mere destruc- 
tion of the vessel, if perpetrated on the Canadian 
side, it would have com quite justifiable. The 
persons engaged in that vessel were, it was to be 
remembered, violating the laws of their own coun- 
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try: some of them suffered for that, and he wished 
all had suffered. 

Mr. ALLEN here desired to know where the 
proof was of the fact that the Caroline was so en- 
gaged? Was there any record of the fact? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Yes. There was proof— 
abundant proof. ‘The fact that the vessel was so 
engaged, was, he believed, pretty well proved by 
the trial and conviction of Van Rensselaer. But 
besides, there was abundant proof in the Depart- 
ment of State, in the evidence taken in Canada by 
the authorities there, and sent to Great Britain, and 
which could be confirmed by anybody who lived 
anywhere from Buffalo down to Schlosser. It was 
proved by the res gesta. What was the condition 
he Caroline? Mr. Stevenson said that she was 
cleafed at Buffalo in the latter part of December, 
making the best case he could for the United States, 
to ply between Buffalo and Schlosser, on the same 
side of the river, a few miles below. Lord Pal- 
merston, with his usual sarcasm, and with more 
than a usual occasion for the application of that 
sarcasm, said, ** It was very true she was cleared 
Sout; but Mr. Stevenson forgot that she was cut 
‘out of the ice in which she had been laid up for 
‘the winter, and that in departing from Buffalo, 
‘instead of eoine down to Schlosser, she went 
‘down to Navy Island;”’ and his lordship asked, 
‘© What new outbreak of traffic made it necessary 


oft 


‘to have a steamboat plying in the depth of winter 
‘between Buffalo and Schlosser, when exactly 
* hetween those two place s on the shore there was 
‘a very He (Mr. W.) 
bye uvrest all that to the 
consideration of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Rel And, as further evidence, he 
would state the entire omission of the Government 
of the Mr. 
Van n’s Administration, to make any demand 
for repar ition for the property destroyed. So far 
as he remembered, such a suggestion was never 
made. Butone thing he did very well remember, 
and that was, that a person who had some interest 
inthe property came then to the city of Washing- 
ton, and thought of making an application to the 
Government in the time of Mr. Van Buren. Well, 
he was told that the sooner he shut his tongue on 
that subject the better, for he himself, knowing 
that the purpose to which the vessel had been ap- 
plied, came within the purview of the statutes of 
the United States against fitting out hostile expedi- 
tions against with which the United 
States were at peace, was liable to prosecution; 
and he, ever afterwards, profiting by the friendly 
admonition, held his peace. That was another 
piece of evidence which he respectfully submitted 
to the consideration of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on l’oreien Relations! 

Well, then, to proceed. There were gentlemen 
in the Cabinet of General Harrison not unknown 
to eminence in their profession, and they and Gen- 
eral Harrison coneurred in the opinion that the 
proceedings against McLeod were unlawful. Gen- 
eral Harrison felt as a military man; his feelings, 
as such, were touched, and gave him a strong per- 
ception of the great impropriety of the proceedings 
against MeLeod. The case went on in the courts 
of New York. He (Mr. W.) was greatly sur- 
prised at the decision of the courts of New York, 
on the application fora habeas corpus. On the peril 
of his professional reputation, he affirmed that the 
opinion of the court of New York in that case was 
not a respectable opinion. McLeod was acquit- 
ted; in fact there was no proof of his being guilty. 
Well, did not Congress then pass an act that if 
such cases should hereafter occur, they should be 
placed within the jurisdiction of the United States ? 
That was a necessary action. Asa great princi- 
nle, it lay at the foundation of the Government, 
that the judicial power of the Government must be 
coextensive with the legislative power; that Is, 
that when the exercise of levislative and executive 
powers came to be discussed upon questions of 
legality and illegality, and when any question 
touching the duties of this Government in treaties 
of peace—treaties of alliance on any branch of its 
foreien relations—came to be discussed, the final 
decision of that question must be within the su- 
preme judicature under this Government, or else 
the Government was a mere fiction, a man of straw. 

It was now necessary for him to take some no- 
tice of what had been said on the subject of the 
Ashburton treaty, and the correspondence accom- 
panying the negotiation of that treaty. 
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United States, during the whole of 
Bure 


countries 
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| when the gentleman will furnish the public with a 


| allusions to it. 


| member’s remarks. 
| which I have been able to lay my hands on, it is || 


| to make any further allusion to them. 


| erable degree of attention upon topics connected 








bestowed, I believe, (said Mr. W.) a very consid- || 
with the treaty of Washington. It so happened 
that my engagements did not permit me to be in 
the Senate during the delivery of any considerable 
oe of that speech. I was in here occasionally, 
10owever, and heard some portions of it, and also 
I have not been able to find an 

particular account of that portion of the honorable 
In the only printed speech | 


said that he took occasion to speak in general || 
terms of various topics, enumerating them, em- 
braced in the treaty of 1842. As I have not seen 
these remarks, therefore | shall not now undertake 
If I should 
happen to see them hereafter, so far as I may be- | 
lieve that they have not been answered by what I | 
have already said, | may, perhaps, deem it worth | 
while to embrace some opportunity of taking such | 
notice of them as to me they may seem to require. 
Mr. ALLEN. I will now state, for the satis- | 
faction of the Senator, the general substance of 
what I said on the subject. If he so desires, I will 
now proceed to do so. 


Mr. WEPSTER. 


I think that, upon the whole, 


| copy of his speech, | may perhaps have the proper || 
| Opportunity to pay attention to it as it may re- 


quire, especially as | have to say something of | 


| other speeches which may at present occupy as | 


| made a speech on this subject. 
| some notice of that speech. 


| House of Representatives.’ 


| been that the honorable Senator has made it his | 


| of the McLeod affair, Mr. Ingersoll said:” 


| temper, I hope, and at the same time I do not mean 


much of the time of the Senate as can well be de- | 
voted to this subject. An honorable member from | 
New York nearest the Chair, [Mr. Dickinson,] 
| propose to take 
But first, | may re- 
mark that the honorable gentleman did not seem 
to be satisfied with his own light; he borrowed 
somewhat extensively. He borrowed and incor- 
porated into his speech, by way of a note, what he | 
entitles, ** Extracts from the speech of Mr. C. J. In- 
gersoll, in the House of Representatives. 


Speaking | 
Well, | 
then, my first business is to examine a little this 
jewel which the honorable Senator chooses to work 
into his own diadem; and I shall do it unmoved in 


to omit what I may consider a proper notice of the 
whole of it in all its parts. And here, sir, is that | 
extraordinary ebullition called by the honorable | 
Senator *‘the speech of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll in the | 
> Mr. President, I al- | 
most wish I could find myself out of order in refer- | 
ring to it, as I imagine | should be if it had not || 


own and a part of his speech. I should be very 
glad to be compelled not to take any notice of it— 
to be told that I was not at liberty to know that 
such a speech was ever made, and [ would thank | 
God to know tbat such an ebullition had never | 
been made out of a bar-room anywhere, and that’s 

a theatre quite too high for it. Now, sir, a portion 


| of this ** speech’? seems to be directed against the 


individual now addressing the Senate. 1 will read 
its parts and parcels, and take such notice of them 
as they deserve as 1 go along. Hear what the Sen- 


, ator Says: 


| him to proceed to New York, and take charge of the trial of 


| should close. 


| show what we had gained by negotiations with Great Brit- 


“Mr. Dicktnson had understood there was a correspond- | 
ence between the authorities at Washington and the Gov- 
ernor of New York to that effect ; but he particularly alluded 
to a letter addressed by Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Crittenden, Attorney-General at that time, directing 


McLeod. He had it not then before him, and did not recol- | 
lect its precise language, but would refer to it before he | 
He would endeavor to speak of the history | 
of the past truly, and in perfect Kindness, but he wished to 


ain, and who had made the concessions.” 

Now, sir, either by way of giving interest to 
this narrative—or something else—the gentleman 
from New York makes this a little more distinct. 
He says not only that Mr. Wesster wrote this 
letter to the Governor of New York, with his own 
hand, but that he sent it by express. I believe the 
‘*express’’ matter was expressly by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will you allow me? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Oh! yes, I will allow you. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The gentleman from New 
York is not at all responsible for the statement in 
the note. Nor does the gentleman from New 


j 


| 
| 


| 
| 


York make the extracts from Mr. Incersoxu’s 
speech any part of his; on the contrary, 1 stated 
expressly, at the time that I alluded to it asa 
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| fore the Senator from New York neither adde: 
nor diminished, these remarks. 
| Senator right as to this single matter of fact. 


|, as to retain. 


, laid in ashes. 
| man from Virginia of the prospective destruction of that 


|| these assertions. 


| when this was to be done?” 


| ashes,”’ and the ee 
here we have this , 
_ring this speech for the press, italicising the word 


|| follows? 
force nor any other force. 








very extraordinary statement. Having been met 
by the emphatic contradiction of the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, or what implied neies 
tradiction, I proposed to read in justification the 





'remarks of Mr. Incersoiy. The friends of the 
| Senator in his immediate vicinity objected to have 
/itread. I did not read the extract, nor was it jn 
| the report of my speech, which, in the usual w 


ay, 


found its way to the newspapers. But, as I had 


| repeated calls for what I had alluded to as spoken 
| by Mr. Incersoxt, I did append in the | 


4 am phiet 
edition of my speech those remarks. I gave them 


as they were found in the newspaper, and there- 


: | lo, 
I wish to set the 


Mr. WEBSTER. I have only to state the fact 
that the additional falsehood in the speech of Mr 
Ingersoll, as published by the member from Nev 
York, is not to be found in the published report. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In what paper? 

Mr. WEBSTER. In the National Intellicen- 
cer, as corrected by Mr. Ingersoll himself; and 
so it would appear, that if not inserted by the mem- 
ber from New York, there is one falsehood in the 
case which the original author was not so craceless 
Sut [ go on with this speech: 

**Out of this controversy arose the arrest of Alexander 
McLeod. What he intended to state now, consisted of 
facts not yet generally known, but which would soon bye 
made known, for they were in progress of publication, and 
he had received them in no confidence, from the best ay. 
thority. When McLeod was arrested, General Harrison 
had just died, and Mr. Tyler was not yet at home as his 
successor. Mr. Webster—who was de facto the Adminis 
tration—Mr. Webster wrote to the Governor of New York, 
with his own hand, a letter, and sent it by express, marked 
* private,” in which the Governor was told that he must re- 
lease McLeod, or see the magnificent commercial emori: 


- ; iin 
The brilliant description given by the gent 


city in the case of a war, was, in a measure, anticipated on 


| this occasion. McLeod must be released, said the Secretary 


of State, or New York must be laid in ashes. 


The Gove; 


|| nor asked when this would be done? The reply was, forti- 


with. Do you not see coming on the waves of the sea the 


| Paixhan guns? And if McLeod be not released. New York 


will be destroyed. But, said the Governor, the power of 
pardon is vested in me, and.even if he be convicted, he may 
be pardoned. Oh, no, said the Secretary, if you even uy 
him, you will bring destruction on yourselves.” 


Well, now, I say that a series of more distinct, 


/unalloyed falsehoods—absolute, unqualified, en- 
| tire—never appeared in any publication in Christ- 


endom. Every allegation here made—every one, 
would entirely justify the use of that expressive 
monosyllable which some people are base enough 
and low enough to deserve to have thrown in their 


' teeth, but which a gentleman does not often like to 


utter. Every one of them, from beginning to end, 


| is false. There is not a particle of truth in then— 


there is not the slightest foundation for any one of 
“Mr. Webster wrote a private 


letter,’’?&c. False, sir—all false. I never said or 


| wrote such a thing in my life to the Governor of the 
| State of New York. ** McLeod must be released.” 


It is false. I never said any such thing. ‘‘ New 
York must be laid in ashes. The Governor asked 
What does this 
mean? Here I am charged with writing a letter 
to the Governor of New York, telling him that he 
must release McLeod, or ‘‘ see the magnificent 
commercial emporium laid in ashes.’’ Sir, I never 


| wrote to the Governor of New York, saying that 


he must release McLeod. I never said a word 


_ about the magnificent emporium being laid in ash- 


es. Butit seems that the Governor of New York 
then writes to me another letter in answer to mie, 
inquiring when New York was to be “laid in 
was, ** forthwith.’’ And 

Ingersoll himself prepa- 


forthwith, as if I had written another letter to the 
Governor of New York, “ telling him’’ that New 
York was to be laid in ashes ‘ forthwith.’?> What 
Steam force! I never mentioned steam 
** But, said the Gov- 
ernor, the power of pardon is vested in me, and if 
he be convicted he may be pardoned.’’ Here 1s 
another letter—a third letter from me! ‘* Oh! no, 
said the Secretary’-—why, here I am writing a 
fourth letter !—‘‘if you even try him you will 
bring destruction upon yourselves.’’ ‘This is stated 
by a man or a thing that has a seat in one of the 
Houses of Congress. 1 promised to keep oy 
temper, and I will. The whole concern is infi- 
sively contemptible, and cannot disturb the temper 
of a reasonable man. But I will expose it. 


~~ we 
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Such, then, are the contents of the letters which 
this person describes as “facts not generally 
known, but which would soon be made known, 
for they were in progress of publication, and he 
had received them in no confidence, from the best 
authority.”” Well, I do not know where he got his 
« quthority,” unless, as suggested by a friend 
near me, it was from some corgere. of his own 
recent work! But let me state what did occur, and 
so prepare the minds of the Senate for some de- 
cree of astonishment, that any man in the world 
could tell such a story as that. When McLeod 
was arrested there was a good deal of con- 
versation in Washington and elsewhere about 
what would happen. It was a subject of very 
considerable conversation, and certainly of em- 
barrassment to the Government. It was hoped 
and expected by me, and I believe by other 
gentlemen, that the Governor of New York 
would see that it was a case in which, if he were 
invested with authority, by the Constitution and 
the authority of the State, he would recommend 
the entering of a nolle pros. by the prosecuting of- 
ficer of the State of New York. It was expected 
that he would do that, and General Harrison one 
dav said to me that he had received a letter from a 
friend, in which he was informed that the Govern- 
or of New York had made up his mind to take 
that course, and that he was very glad of it, as it 
relieved the Government. It was about the time 
that the Attorney General was to proceed to New 


York to see how the matter was; and the case was | 


to be tried immediately, within ten days, at Lock- 
ort, in the western part of the State of New 
Vork. Having heard this, however, General 
Harrison directed me to write a note of thanks to 
the Governor of New York, stating that he had 
done exactly what was proper, and by so doing 
had relieved the Government from some embar- 
rassment, and the country from some danger of 
collision with a foreign Power. And that 1s eve- 
rything said in that letter, or any other letter writ- 
ten by me to the Governor of New York. The 
letter is here if anybody wishes to see it. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN here suggested that the | 


letter should be read. 
Mr. WEBSTER then read the letter. 
follows: 


‘ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
& Washington, Murch 11, 1841. 


but by means of a letter from a friend, that you had ex- 
pressed a disposition to direct a nolle prosequi in the case of 


It is as 


the indictment against McLeod, on being informed by this | 
Government that the British Government has officially | 


avowed the attack on the Caroline as an act done by its own 
authority. The President directs me to express his thanks 
for the promptitude with which you appear disposed to per- 


fori an act which he supposes proper for the occasion, and | 


which is calculated to relieve this Government from embar- 
rassments, and the country from some dangers of collision 
with a foreiga Power. 


' was mistaken on this point.’ ‘*Mistaken!’? No 


| could readily call upon him. 


} 


more mistaken or false than he was in any of his 
other allegations. ‘* Mistaken!’? No man who 
makes such statements is entitled to shelter him- 
self under any notion of mistake. His declaration 
in this particular is no more false than is the dec- 
laration that the Government of the United States 
appointed an attorney, or charged their attorney 
with the defence of McLeod. They never inter- 
fered in the slightest degree. It is true, they fur- 
nished to Mr. Spencer, as they would have fur- 
nished to any other counsel, the official correspond- 
ence, to prove that the Government of Great Britain 
avowed the act of the destruction of the Caroline 
as theirown. The speech goes on: ‘Application 
* was afterwards made to the Chief Justice of the 
‘State of New York for the release of McLeod. 
‘ The judge did not think proper to grant the ap- 
‘plication. ‘The marshal was about to let him go, 
‘when he was told that he must do it at his peril; 
‘and that if McLeod went outof prison, he should 
‘eo in.’? Ido not know what the marshal had to 
do with the case. McLeod was in prison under 
the authority of the State of New York. IL do not 
know how it was possible that the marshal—an 
officer of the United States—could interfere. But 
there are some other matters in the speech to which 
I must refer. ‘‘He would call on the honorable 
member from Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] to sus- 
tain him.’’ Ido not find that the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts has yet sustained him in 
these statements, and I rather think he never will. 
He asserts that I wrote to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House on the subject. It isa 
falsehood: I never did. ‘*These are facts,’’ he 
says, ‘‘which no one will dispute.” 
them. “I say J have no recollection of them at all. 
Ido not believe Mr. Adams has any recollection 
of any such note being written by me. If I had 
written such a note, | think I should have remem- 
bered it. Well, now, this person next proceeds to 
a topic no way connected with what he had been 
discussing. |Here Mr. W. read an extract from 
the speech of Mr. Ingersoll, charging him (Mr. 
W.) with offering to give Oregon for free trade 
with England, in a speech made ata public din- 
ner, in Baltimore, May, 1843.] 

Here by me sits a Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Jounson,] who was present at that dinner, and 


; ; || heard that speech; and if I wanted a witness be- 
“My pear Sir: The President has learned, not directly, | heard that pid hs : . 


yond my own statement and printed speech, I | 
In that speech I did 
not mention Oregon, nor allude to Oregon in the 
slightest degree. It is an utter falsehood. ‘There 
can be no mistake about it. The author of this 


speech [Mr. Ingersoll] was not there. If he 


* You will have seen Mr. Crittenden, whom I take this oc- | 


casion to commend to your kindest regard. 
“| have the honor to be, yours truly, 
“ DANIEL WEBSTER. 
“ His Excellency Wintiam H. Sewarp, 
“Governor of New York.” 


Mr. MANGUM. Was that the only letter 
written ? 


Mr. WEBSTER. Yes, the only letter. Now, 


how am I to treat such allegations? It is the false- | 


hood ‘* with cireumstance.’’? A general statement 
might pass unregarded; but here he quotes what he 
calls ‘the highest authority.’’ He states particu- 
lars. He gives all possible plausible marks of credit 
to the falsehood. Howam Ito treat it? Why, sir, 
I pronounce it an utter, an absolute falsehood, in 
allits parts, from beginning toend. Now,I do not 
wish to use epithets, nor to call names. ButI hold 
up this picture, which I have painted faintly but 
truly—I hold it up to every man in the Senate and 
in the country, and Lask him to look at it, and then 
write at the bottem of it anything which he thinks 
it most resembles. 

The speech proceeds: ‘The next step taken by 
‘ the Administration was to appoint a district attor- 
‘ney, who was to be charged with the defence of 
‘ Alexander McLeod—the gentleman who was late- 


| steam-power does not equal it. 


knew anything about it, he must have acquired it 
from the printed speech; but in that there was not 
the slightest reference to Oregon—there is another 
statement just as false. Why, sir, the hydrostatic 
pressure has no means of condensing falsehood— 
anything—into such a narrow compass as the au- 
thor of this speech condenses falsehood. All 
What does he 
say here? Why, that my speech at Baltimore con- 
tained a strong recommendation of a commercial 
treaty with England. Why, sir, a commercial 
treaty with England to regulate the subjects upon 
which I was talking at Baltimore—the duties be- 
tween the two countries—was just the thing that I | 
did not recommend, and which I there declared the 
treaty-making power had no right to make—no au- 
thority to make. He would represent me as hold- 
ing out the idea that the power of laying duties for 


| revenue was a power that could be freely exercised 


‘ly removed from office—and a fee of five thousand | 


‘dollars was put into his hands for this purpose.”’ 
False, sir—false eve 
the United States had no more to do with the em- 
pormees of Mr. Spencer for the defence of Mc- 
od than had the 
{taking up the corrected report of Mr. 1.’s speech 
in the Intelligencer]—here os says that, enlighter- 
ed by the gentleman from New 


overnment of France. Here— |) I 
gested, I say, the great good fortune that would 


ork, he found he | 


by the President and Senate as the treaty-making 
power! Why, I hope that I know more of the 
Constitution than that. The ground I took was 
just the reverse of that—exactly the reverse. Sir, 


| my correspondence, public and private, with Eng- 


land then led me to anticipate, before long, some | 


_ change in the policy of England with respect to | 


certain articles, the produce of this country—some | 
change with respect to the policy of the corn-laws. | 


| And L suggested, in that speech, how very im- 


portant it would be, if things should so turn out 


| as that that great product of ours—the Indian corn, 
way. The Government of |, s . 

| wheat—the prone of the West and Southwest— | 
| especially o 


of which we raised five times as much as we do of 


the State of Tennessee, which raised 
annually I did not know how many millions—I sug- 


happen, if an arrangement could be made by which 
that article of human food could be freely imported | 
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into England. And I said that, in the spirit that 
prevailed, and which I knew prevailed—I knew 
that the topic had been discussed in the Board of 
Trade in England—if an arrangement could be 
made in some proper manner to produce such a 
result, it would bea piece of great good fortune. 
But, then, did I not immediately proceed to say 
that that could not be done by treaty? I used the 
word *‘arrangement’’—studiously used it—to avoid 
the conclusion that it could be done by treaty. i 
will read what I said: 


‘But with regard to the direct intercourse between us and 
England, great interest is excited, many wishes expressed, 
and strong Opinions entertained, in faver of an attempt to 
settle duties on certain articles by treaty or arrangement. I[ 
say, gentlemen, * by arrangement,’ and | use that term by de- 
sign. The Constitution of the United Stites leaves with 
Congress the great business of laying duties to support the 
Government. It has made it the duty of the House of Rep- 
resentitives, the popular branch of the Government, to take 
the lead on such subjects. There have been some few cases 
in Which treaties bave been entered into, having the effect 
to limit duties; but it is not necessary—and that is an im 
portant part of the whole subject—it is not necessary to go 
upon the idea, that if we come to an understanding with 
foreign Governments upon rates of duties, that understand 
ing can be effected only by means of a treaty ratified by the 
President, and two-thirds of the Senate, according to the 
form of the Constitution.” * ° ° . , 

*Ttis true, a treaty is the law of the land. But then, as 
the whole business of revenue and general provision for all 
the wants of the country is undoubdtediy a very peculiar 
business of the House of Representatives, or of Congress, I 
am of opinion, and always bave been, that there should he 
no eneroachineut upon that power by the exereise of the 
treaty-making power, unless in case of great and evident 
necessity.”’ 


There had been some cases of necessity, like that 
of France in the case of Louisiana. And vet he 


| Says that in the speech, in which Oregon was not 


I dispute || 


mentioned at all, in which I repudiated altogether 
to levying of revenue by the treaty-making power, 


that I recommended a treaty with England. Sir, 
I grow weary, weary with this speech. Who 


should allude to representations and imputations 
apparently so groundless? Why, sir, there is one 
thing in the speech from which I will supplicate 
its author to have me excused. He says, he never 
agreed with me in polities. That is true. We 
never did, and, I think, we never shall agree. He 
said, many years ago, that if he had lived in the 
time of the Revolution, he would have been a Tory. 
I don’t think I would. He has said also very re- 
cently in a printed book of his, that the Declars- 
tion of Independence was carried with difficulty, if 
not by scaidont. That is his estimate of the great 
charter of our national existence. We would 
never agree in politics, ! admit. But he said, Mr. 
Webster is a man of talents. Here I beg to be 
excused. I can bear his abuse, but if he under- 
takes my commendation, I begin to tremble for my 
reputation. Task again, what can aceount for the 
apparent maliciousness of his statements? I do 
not think that they were made through malice—t 
am inclined to think there is not feeling enough in 
him of like or dislike. I think it proceeds from a 
moral obtuseness—a native want of perception be- 
tween truth and falsehood, or the result of so long 
a discipline in that sublime school of morals that 
teaches all is fair in polities; and if he ever pos- 
sessed an iota of original, native discrimination, it 
is altogether obliterated. But what does he say 
further? Speaking of the treaty of Washington, 
he says, ‘* the good old Bay State,” &c. He loves 
the old Bay State! He loves Massachusetts !-—He! 
—He! If he loves Massachusetts, he is like— 








“ that luckless swain, who grieved 
For friendship unreturned, and unrequited love.” 

I can tell him, sir, the whole people of Massa- 
chusetts hold him and his love, his principles, his 
speeches, his veracity, and his value of truth, in 
utter what shall [ say ?—in anything but re- 
spect. I don’t know their motives. I say the 
mind of the man seems to be grotesque—bizarre. 
Why it is rather the caricature of a mind than a 
mind itself. Sir, we sometimes use a phrase bor- 
rowed from mechanics, when we see a man of 
some knowledge and a little talent, who is found 
absolutely incapable of producing anything useful 
—we say, ‘‘there is a screw loose somewhere.”’ In 
this case the screws are loose all over. The whole 
machine is ricketty, disjointed, and creaking—as 
often upside down as upside up; as often injurious 








_to those who use it, as doing injury to others— 


** Paulo majora canamus."” And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will take some notice of what has been said 
by the Senator from New York, (Mr. Dickison.] 
I exceedingly regret—truly and unfeignedly regret 
—that the observations of the gentleman make it 
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quaintance is but short, but it has not been un- 
pleazant. I always thought him a man of courte- 
ous manners and kind feelings; but it cannot be 
expected I shall sit here and listen to statements 
such as the honorable Senator has made on this 
question, and not answer them. I repeat, that it 
gives me great pain to take notice of the gentle- 
man’s speech. This controversy is not mine; all 
can bear witness to that. I have not undertaken 
to advance, of my own accord, a single word about 
the treaty of Washington. Iam forced, driven to 
it; and, sir, when I am driven to the wall, | mean 
to stand up and make battle, even against the most 
formidable odds. What I find fault with is, that 
throughout his speech, the honorable Senator con- 
tinually makes the remark that he wishes to tell 
the truth—that he is making a search after truth. 
But if this be a specimen of the honorable Sena- 
tor’s search after truth, a collection of his researches 
would be a very amusing compilation. If the hon- 
orable Senator, during relaxation from his duties 
here, would put his researches together, I under- 
take to say they would sell quickly. The Har- 
pers would make well out of them. The people 
of the United States will pay well for what gives 
them a good hearty laugh; and it is no matter if that 
effect be produced, whether it be by a story from 
I) kens, by a caricature from Punch, ora volume 
of the researches after truth by an honorable mem- 
ber of the Senate. Now, sir, I propose to follow 
the honorable Senator a few steps in the course of 
his researche I have already said that in two or 
ures Of his speech the gentleman ex- 
strone desire to state the facts. { He re 
Mr. W. read a quotation from the speech of Mr. 
Mickinson.| He says there are four things we have 
lost by the treaty of Washington. I cannot find 
the passages, but the amount of it Is that we made 
i y important concession of territory to Eng- 
land under that treaty, Now that treaty proposed 
The 
nan states concessions made by the United 
States, but entirely forgets, in his researches after 
truth, to state those made on the other side. He 
tak no notice of the cc sSion of Rouse’s Point— 
of a strip of land a hundred miles long, on the 
border of the state of New York. His notion of 
lustorical truth is to state all on one side of the 
story, and forget all the rest. That is a system 
of research after truth which will hardly commend 
But, sir, what 
1 wish principally to do now is, to turn to another 
[Here Mr. W. quoted from 
Mr. Dicktnson’s speech.] I before gave the gen- 
tleman notice that I would call upon him for the 
‘uthortty upon which he made such a statement 
as that an attempt was made at Washington by 
members of the Government to stop the course of 
and now, if the gentleman is ready with 
» proofs, | would be glad to have them. 
Mr. DICKINSON. I will reserve what I have 
to say until the gentleman has done, when I shall 
produce it to his satisfaction. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I undertake to say no au- 
thority will be produced, or is producible, that 
there were attempts made at Washington to in- 
terfere with the trial of MeLeod. What occurred? 
It was suggested by the Government to Governor 
Seward, that the President was gratified that he 
had come to the conclusion to enter a nolle prosequi 
iu the ease of McLeod. Was thata palpable inter- 
ference with judicial authority? Was that a resist- 
ance of the ordinary process of law? The Gov- 
ernment of the United States had nothing at all 
to do with it. But I wish to know in what 
school the gentleman has been taught that if a 
man is in prison, and his counsel moves to have 
him brought up on the great writ of habeas cor- 
pus, that that 1s any resistance of judicial pro- 
in favor of the prisoner? I dare say the 
honorable gentleman among his authorities can 
produce none to show such to be an interference. 
tle may call what he likes a direct and palpable in- 
terference. He may apply the term to the journey 
of the Attorney lloshed to Albany. But that does 
vot prove itso. I hold the gentleman responsible 
to prove that the Government did some act or acts 
which the common sense of men holds to be a pal- 
pable and direct interference. I say there was 
none. He quotes the letter of instructions to the 
Attorney General. That contains no interference. 
‘That letter says to the Attorney General, that if 
the case were pending in the courts of the United 
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over it, he would direct the ee officer to | 


Governor of New York, it is referred to the Gov- 
ernor himself. That is evident in the letter which 
the Attorney General carried to the Governor of 
New York; and there was not another act done by 


onged entirely to the | 


authority at Washington in reference to this mat- | 


ter; and | call upon the gentleman at his leisure to 
produce his authority for his statements. One 
word more in answer to the remarks the gentleman 
made this morning, and I shall leave it. The ebul- 
lition which I have been commenting upon, and 
which is as black and foul-mouthed as ever was 
ejected from anything standing on two legs, was 
published a few days before the honorable Senator 
from New York made his speech. He referred to 
it, and stated a fact contained in it. I was here in 
my seat and heard it, and arose, and told the hon- 
orable Senator it was an utter falsehood. He 
knew I denounced it asan absolute calumny. He 
saw onthe face of that statement, that, if it was 
true, it was utterly disgraceful to me. It was, he 
said, disgraceful to the country, what was done, 
and if it was disgraceful to the country, it must be 
so tome. I stated my denial of the truth of that 
speech of Mr. Ingersoll in the strongest terms—in 
the most emphatic language. What then? The 
very next day he proceeded to read that speech in 
the Senate; but it was objected to, and was not 
read. But the next day, as he tells us, he sent his 
own speech to press, and inserted this speech of 
lugersoll, knowing I had pronounced it a false- 
hood. Yes, miserable, calumnious, and scanda- 
lous as it was, he snatched at it, and put it in his 
speech, and then circulated it to the full extent 
of his ability. I happened to go into the chamber 
one day when the Senate was not in session, and 
found our agents and messengers franking and di- 
recting that speech to all parts of New York; and 
Ido not doubt that enough of it was sent by him 
into Broome county to fill a barn, and pretty bad 
fodder it would be. And now | beg to know if 
that is friendly, candid, or just? Does any man 
think he can stand up here with the proper ey 
of a Senator of the United States, and pursue such 
a course? Ile knew the speech he quoted was 
calumnious. He heard it pronounced utterly false. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Only one single point in it 
was answered or denied by the Senator. That 
was, that the fee of the Attorney-General was not 
paid by the Government of the United States. I 
referred to the statements because I had a right to 
do it, and thinking it was part of my duty. 

Mr. WEBSTER. 1 do not say what a man 
has a right to do 

Mr. DICKINSON. 
then—— 

Mr. WEBSTER. Well, I say it was not pro- 
per to do it. Suppose | had dragged out of a ditch 
some calumny on the gentleman which he denied, 
would it be proper in me to persist in it after that 
denial ? 

Mr. DICKINSON, The speech quoted was doc- 
umentary matter, and | had a right and full liberty 
to lay such before the country. 





As a matter of propriety, 


Mr. WEBSTER. That is true of documentary | 


history, but when did that speech become docu- 
mentary history? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It was considered so by 
me, because it was printed and went to the public 
from an official source. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Indeed! So any falsehood, 
any vile calumny that is raked up, no matter what 
it is, if printed, is documentary history! Now, 
sir, | repeat again, that it has given me pain to be 
driven into this controversy—great pain; but I re- 
peat again, that if I am attacked here for anything 
done in the course of my public life, 1 shall defend 
myself. My public reputation, be it ever so little, 
be it such as it may, has been earned by thirty 
years’ service in these halls. It is dearer to me 


than life itself, and till life is extinct I will defend | 


it. In this part of the case, I would now desire to 
see produced those authorities, which, it is said, 
prove upon the Administration in which I bore a 
part, a direct and palpable interference in the ju- 
dicial proceedings of one of the States of this 
Union. 

I will now allude, as briefly as possible, to the 


remaining points of the treaty, to which allusion || 


had been made. The subject of the delivery of 
fugitives from justice has been revived. It has been 


said that an innocent woman had been sent back to || nations. 


my duty to take some notice of them. Our ac- | States, so that the President could have control \} 





































































Scotland. Why,I believe the fact is, that a wo- 
man had murdered her husband, or some relative 
in Scotland, and fled to this country. She was 
pursued, demanded, and carried back, and from 
some defect in the ordinary regularity of evidence 
or some such cause, which not unfrequently occurs 
in criminal trials, she was acquitted. But, sir, I 
undertake to say that the article for the extradition 
| of offenders contained in the treaty of 1842, if there 
were nothing else in the treaty of any value, has 
of itself been of more value to this country, and is 
of more value to the progress of civilization, the 
cause of aan and the good understandins 
between nations, than could be readily computed. 
What was the state and condition of this country 
on the borders at the time of this treaty? Why 
_ it was the time when the “ patriot societies” were 
all in operation—when companies were formed and 
officers appointed by secret associations to carry 
on the war in Canada; and as I have said already 
the disturbances were so frequent and so threaten. 
ing that the United States Government here de- 
spatched General Scott to the frontier to make a 
draft on the State for militia to preserve the peace 
of the border. What in the world repressed these 
disorders? Nothing in the world but a provision 
between the two Governments that if those  pa- 
triots’’ and ** barn-burners’’ went from one side to 
the other to destroy their neighbors’ property, try- 
| ing to bring on a war all the time—for that was 
their object—they would be punished. As soon 
as that provision was agreed to, the disturbances 
ceased on one side and on the other. They were 
heard of no more. In the formation of this clause 
of the treaty I had the advantage of consultation 
with a venerable friend near me, one of the mem 
bers from Michigan, [Mr. Woopsrince.] He 
pressed me not to forego the opportunity of intro- 
ducing some such provision. He examined it; and, 
since it occurs to me, I will ask him if he knows 
any other cause for the instantaneous suppression 
| of these border difficulties ? 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE. In regard to this pro- 
vision, I have to say that it had been the subject 
of a communication from the Governor of the State 
of Michigan to the Legislature, and it grew out of 
an increasing evil resulting from the facility with 
which fugitives from justice could escape, and 
which had utterly broken in upon the peace and 
safety of society there. Extending fora distance 
of about one hundred miles, the narrow straits of 
Detroit and St. Clair furnish every imaginable facil- 
ity for the escape of fugitives, lined as they were 
with boats of all descriptions, from the bark canoe 
to the steamer of a thousand tons, with dense set- 
tlements on each side. I was impressed with the 

| great importance of some provision of this kind, 
and among my first duties on arriving here after 
the inauguration of General Harrison, was to pre- 
sent the subject to the view of the honorable gen- 
tleman, then Secretary of State. At his sugges- 
tion—for his answer was favorable—I introduced 
a resolution to test the sense of the Senate. Af- 
terwards, as the negotiation with Lord Ashburton 
proceeded, at the request of the honorable Secre- 
tary, [ drew up the form which was substantially 
the same as that introduced in the treaty. It was 
submitted confidentially to all the members from 
the border States, and met with unanimous con- 
currence, The practical results of that provision 
have been fortunate in the highest degree. All the 
evils which it sought to remedy have disappeared, 
and in proof of the value and extent of this deliv- 
erance, I will ask a reading of a portion of the Gov- 
ernor’s message on the subject. [The passage was 
read by the Secretary.] I have now only to add 
my perfect conviction that no act of the legislative 
or of the treaty-making power has ever been 
attended by happier and more unequivocally for- 
tunate consequences than this very provision, so 
far as the peace and safety of society on the fron- 
| tier are concerned. 

Mr. WEBSTER resumed. I am happy to find 
that, in its operation, the provision has satisfied 
those at whose request it was made. But I may 
now state, I suppose without offence and without 
cavil, that since the negotiation of this treaty, con- 
taining this article, we have negotiated treaties with 
other Riovanmneine of Europe containing the same, 

/and that between other Governments of Europe 
themselves treaties have been negotiated containing 
that provision—a provision never before known to 
| have existed in any of the treaties between European 
Iam happy to see, therefore, that it has 
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roved itself to be useful to the citizens of the 
Tnited States, for whose benefit it was devised and 
adopted, that it has proved itself worthy of favor 
in the judgment of the most enlightened nations of 
Europe, and that it has never been complained of 
by anybody except by murderers, and fugitives, 
and felons themselves. 

Now, sir, comes the matter of the African squad- 
ron, to Which Iam induced to turn my attention 
fora moment, out of sincere respect to the member 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] who suggested the 
other day that to that article he had some objec- 
tion. There is no man whose opinions are more 
independent than those of that gentleman; and no 
one maintains them with more candor. But, if I 
understood the Senator, he appears to think that 
that article gave up the right of search. What does 
that mean? We never claimed that right. We had 
no such right to give up; or does it mean exactly 
the opposite of what he says—that it yielded to 
England herclaim? No such thing. The arrange- 
ment made by this treaty was to carry into effect 
those stipulations in the treaty of Ghent that we 
thought binding on us, as well as to effect an object 
important to this country, to the interests of human- 


ity, and to the general cause of civilization through- 


out the world. The object of it was to accomplish 
all that in a way that should avoid the possibility 
of subjecting our vessels, under any pretence, to 
the rightof search. Iwill not dwell on this. But 
allow me to state the sentiments on this subject of 
persons in the service of the United States abroad, 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. There is 
aletter sent to the Department of State by Mr. 
Wheaton, dated Berlin, November 16th, 1842- 
{Mr. W. read from this letter an extract, expres- 
sive of the writer’s approbation of this article of 
the treaty, as particularly well adapted to the end 
proposed, and by which for the first time the pol- 
icy of the United States in this respect might be 
said to have exercised a decided influence upon 
that of Europe.] 


l ' 
| degree to a higher and s 


W.) to rest on this opinion of Mr. Wheaton as to | 
the propriety, and safety, the security and the wis- | 
dom of the article in this treaty respecting the sup- | 


pression of the African slave-trade by a squadron |) 


of our own, against any little artillery that may be 
used against it yet. 
I did not allude to his opinion; I have for him the 
highest respect. 1 was thinking of what is said in 
some of these ‘*documents.’’? But I need not stop 


I beg the gentleman’s — 


there. Upon the appearance of this treaty between | 
England and the United States, the States of Europe | 


did alter their treaty stipulations and their policy. 


The treaty of 1841 between the Five Powers had not | 


been ratified by France. There was somuch oppo- 
sition to it in France on the ground that it gave the 
right of search to the English cruisers, that the King 
and M. Guizot, though the treaty was negotiated 
according to their instructions, did not choose to 
ratify it. 
nation against it. Well, whatwas done? I’ll tell 
you. When the treaty of Washington became 
known in Europe, the wise men of the two coun- 
tries, who wished to do all they could to suppress 
the African slave-trade, and to do it in a manner 
expressing in the highest degree the immunity of 
the flag of either, the supremacy of either, agreed 
to abandon the quintuple treaty of 1841—the un- 
ratified treaty—they gave itup. And I have now 
in my hand the treaty between France and Eng- 
land, signed in London, on the 29th of May, 1845, 
the articles of which, respecting the manner of put- 
ting an end to the slave-trade, embody exactly the 

rovisions contained in the treaty of Washington. 


Thus it had been that France had borrowed from | 


the treaty stipulations between the United States | parted from the strictest rules of propriety and 


and England, the mode of fulfilling her duties and 
accomplishing her purpose in perfect accordance 
with the immunity of her flag. 

Mr. President, there is another topic on which I 
have to say afew words. It has been said that 
the treaty of Washington and the negotiations ac- 
companying it, leave the great and interesting ques- 
ton of impressment where they found it. With 
all humility and modesty, I must beg to express 
my dissent from that opinion. I must be permit- 


ted to say that the correspondence connected with | 


the negotiation of that treaty—although impress- 
ment was not in the treaty—has, in the judgment 
of the world, at least of considerable at respect- 
able persons in the world, been regarded as not 
having left the question of impressment where it 


found it, but advanced the true doctrine in some 


' recurrence of such 


Iam quite willing, (said Mr. | 





letter addressed on that subject from the Depart- 
ment of State to the British Plenipotentiary is 
among the documents. 
It expresses shortly the course of this Government 
on that subject. Lord Ashburton had no author- 
ity to settle that question—a circumstance which I 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


I only wish it to be read. || 


' 
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tronger foundation. The |} right to try MeLeod, who declared he had sent the missile 


which terminated the life of one of her citizens upon her 
Does the Senator wish to explain? 

“Mr. Wesstrer. Notat present; I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator. T[ shail think it necessary, perhaps, to 
call on him hereafter for the authority upon which he makes 


| this statement. 


| 


do not regard, because 1 do not deem the subject || 


as one at all proper for treaty stipulation. 
W. here maa from the letter alluded to.] The 
declaration there made, he said, would stand, not 
on account of any ability in the writer, or author- 
ity in the name subscribed to the letter. But it 
will stand, because it announces great principles 
of public law. It will stand, because it announces 
the true doctrine of the independence and equal- 
ity of nations upon the sea. It will stand, be- 
cause it announces the determination of the people 
and Government of the United States to main- 
tain those principles—to uphold these doctrines, 
through good report and through evil report, for- 
ever. The declaration, sir, will stand. [Here Mr. 
W. referred to the outrages that had been perpe- 
trated on board American coasting vessels in their 
passage along the Bahamas, from the south to the 
southwest, and alluded to the case of the ‘ En- 
dymion.’’ He called on the Senator from South 


[Mr. || 


| State, to Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General at that time, 


* Mr. Dickinson had understood there was a correspond- 
ence between the authorities at Washington and the Gov- 
ernor of New York to that effect; but he alluded particu- 
Jarly to a letter addressed by Mr. Webster, Secretary of 


directing him to proceed to New York and take charge of 
the trial of MeLeod. He had itnot then before him, and did 
not recollect its precise language, but would refer to it be- 
fore he should close. He would endeavor to speak of the 
history of the past truly, and in perfect Kindness, but he 
wished to show what we had gained by negotiations with 


| Great Britain, and who had made the concessions. 


| the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Attairs. 


Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] to say whether he (Mr. | 


W.,) had not aimed at the object of preventing the 
scenes. [Mr. CaLnoun ex- 
pressed his assent.] Mr. W. then thus concluded: 
I am ready to put it to the people of this country 
if the northeastern boundary question has not been 
settled honorably, fairly, and satisfactorily to the 
States concerned, and nine-tenths of the American 
people. Lam ready to put it to the people of this 


country whether, in the matter of the African | 


squadron, a great difficulty has not been removed, | Poreion Relations in the Louse 


the immunity of our flag been established, and 


whether more has not thus been done towards the || withstanding the denunciation of the | 


accomplishment of the object than had ever been 


“Mr. D. here gave way to a motion for Executive ses- 
sion. 

* Wepnespay, February 25.—Mr. Dickinson said, when 
he gave way yesterday, in discussing the McLeod atlair, he 
had incidentally alluded to a statement which, he had un- 
derstood, had been made in the other House of Congress by 
The 
statement surprised him, as he had previously stated; for he 
thought, if true, it was a great abuse, which should be guard- 
ed against for the future, and, if not, it shonid be denied. 
He would produce and read the remarks to which he alluded, 
as Well in justification of his statement as to allow the lve 
Secretary (Mr. Webster] a full opportunity for explanation, 
if he desired. 

‘Mr. Evans said it was not in order. 

* Mr. Dickinson said he had no desire to read, if object- 
ed to from the other side, and would waive it.”’ 


This (Mr. D. said) was an extract from the 
speech as delivered and published—and was a 
faithful history of what took place; containing his 
statement and allusion to Mr, Ingersoll’s speech-- 
the denial of the Senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. 

Vessrer,| for it went with it, and to this was ap- 

vended in a note an extract from the speech of 

Ir. Ingersoll, the chairman of the Comittee of 
of Representa- 
tives; a high and responsible authority, and, not- 
: ionorable, 
learned, and dignified Senator, he would add, high- 


done before by both countries. And in regard to || }y respectable; a gentleman who had been long be- 


the Creole case, I put it to the gentleman and every || fore the country, had filled many high and 


citizen of the country whether everything intended 


to be accomplished by correspondence and nego- | 


tiation on that subject has not been accomplished. 


| And then I will put it to the country, finally, 


whether what was done on that occasion—whether 
the result of talent or fortune—(I claim no merit 


_ for talent)—has not been favorable to the maritime 
| rights of the United States and to the civilized 


world—whether it is not so regarded by all the 
civilized world. These are the questions which 


I wish, to-day, to put to the country, and every | 


citizen of the country. 
the reply. 

Mr. DICKINSON here rose and said that, 
having survived the fire of the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, he felt bound to do what, 


ose to | under other circumstances, he would not have 
I have stated the cause of popular indig- || 


done—claim once more the indulgence of the 
Senate. Notwithstanding the strong personal at- 


'tack of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 


setts, [Mr. Wessrer,] he should proceed to his 


| Subject, unprovoked by the sneers of that honor- 
able Senator—unintimidated by his threats, and 
| unrufiled by his anger—and he would endeavor to 
| treat it in a manner becoming his position. He 
| would repeat, that, in his humble effort upon Ore- 
| gon, he deemed it proper to insist, as an argument 
| against too much concession, that the history of our 


country showed a constant concession to British 


| domination; and he cited a few leading cases for 


the purpose of establishing his positions. He 
would refer to the appending part of the humble 
speech, that it might be seen whether he had de- 


decorum. 


In speaking of the McLeod affair, and the murder 
of Durfee, Mr. D. said: 


“An individual named McLeod, an inhabitant of Canada, 


| avowed himself the murderer, and being in the State of New 


| York, was arrested and confined in jail. 


The Federal Gov- 


| ernment endeavored to prevent his trial by the courts of 


New York; and but for the commendable firmness of her 
executive and judicial authorities. would have succeeded. 
No reparation has yet been made; and it is said to have 
been charged upon the floor of the other branch of Con- 
gress that the fees of counsel who defended McLeod were 
paid from the treasury. Mr. D. knew nothing concerning 
the statement, but hoped for the honor of the nation it was 
not true. 

“Mr. Wesster. Itis wholly false. 

‘Mr. DicKINsSON Was happy to hear it. 
correct as to the history of t 


He wished to be 
e past; but if his recollection 


| served him, the Federal Government insisted that the au- 


thorities of New York, under the circumstances, had no 


Iam willing to abide by | 


| 





distin- 


| guished posts with great credit and ability; was 


now holding one of the most honorable and respon- 
sible positions in the other House of Congress. 
The note was only published with the pamphlet 
edition; that was his own, and he did not think it 
necessary to ask of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to whom he might send it. He said the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetis, {[Mr. Wes- 
sTER,] on Friday last, although he had not the 
floor for the following Saturday or Monday, an- 
nounced with marked formality that he would 
speak on Monday on the Ashburton treaty. He 
(Mr. D.) was somewhat inexperienced here, and 
therefore was unable to determine at the time what 
such announcement meant; and he would not now 
say that any portion of the Senator’s remarks were 
addressed for the edification of those whom his time- 
ly advertisement had assembled. The Senator had 
consumed much time in his denunciation of him- 
self, (Mr. D.,) and boasted, in a tone of great tri- 
umph, that his speech was erroneous in its state- 
ments, and yet, after discharging all his batteries, 
he had not singled out one erroneous statement, 
and had only assailed a single inference—which 
was, whether the Federal authorities interfered with 
the ordinary course of justice in New York, touch- 
ing the McLeod affair; and it would be seen that 
he (Mr. D.) was correct in both facts and infer- 
ences. Mr. J. said his offence had this extent— 
|no more. He had appended the extract from Mr. 
Ingersoll’s speech to his pamphlet edition as a 





matter of history. Mr. Ingersoll’s speech was 
| before the public long before he so appended that 


|| fact to his—was official language from a responai- 


| ble source—and, though not in technical, perhaps, 
| yet in popular phrase, was a public document. It 
was not, in the language of the honorable Senator, 
a slander fished up from the gutters. It had been 
long before the public, circulated here and in Eu- 
rope, and known to the Senator—wag introduced 
by Mr. D., as he stated, at the time, to enable the 
Senator to contradict it, if erroneous; and yet it 
had been for months uncontradicted, except in a 
single point; and that was, whether the counsel of 
McLeod was paid from the treasury. 

He had to regret that the honorable Senator 
could not have pursued the defence of his negotia- 
tions without invidious sneers, and that he thought 
it necessary to attempt to disparage an inexpe- 
rienced, humble, and unambitious member, b 
sneeringly remarking on the fearful odds he had to 


hs 
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encounter in this personal contest which he had 
opened. But Mr. D. would not imitate him in 
temper or spirit; he should feel it his duty to ex- 
tend his remarks to some length, and would there- 
fore, for the present, move an executive session. 

The motion of Mr. D. was then put, and nega- 
tived: and then, on motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 7, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
Mr. MecCONNELL asked leave to introduce a 
resolution in relation to a mail-route. 
But the SPEAKER said that the unfinished bu- 
siness of yesterday would be first in order. 
Mr. McCONNELL withdrew his request, 
And the Llouse resumed the consideration of the 


bill making appropriations for the continuation of 


the Cumberland road through the States of Ohio, 
fiidi ina, and [llinois, 

The question immediately pending being on the 
demand of Mr. Coss for the previous question, 

Mr. CULLOM, remarking that there ought to 
be a fuller attendance when this question was de- 
cided than there was at present, moved that there 
be a call of the House. 

And a call was ordered. 

And the roll having been called, 151 members 
answered to their names. 

And the names of the absentees having been 
called over, 168 members appeared to be present. 

When, on motion of Mr. BOYD, all further pro- 
ceedings on the call were dispensed with. 

‘he question then recurred on the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. GRAHAM rose to put an inquiry to the 
Chair. If the previous question was sustained, 
would it be in order for a member to call for a di- 
Vision, so as to take the question separately on 
each clause of the bill as reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the recollec- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact, that this question 
arose on the passage of the Oregon resolutions. 
The Chair then decided that the question was di- 
visible. The House overruled that decision; and 
the Chair, therefore, now feels bound to decide that 
it is not in order to call for a division on an amend- 
ment reported from the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The question then again recurred and was taken 
on the demand for the previous question; and there 
Was A SeC ond. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH demanded the yeas and 
nays on the question of ordering the main question; 
which were refused, 

And the main question (being first on concurring 
with the committee in its amendment, and then on 
ordering the bill to be enerossed for a third read- 
ine) was ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. SAWYER was here understood to inquire 
of the Chair, whether the question could not be di- 
vided under the new rule adopted in relation to in- 
ternal improvement bills? 

The SPEAKER said the matter did not come 
within that rule. 

Mr. HOGE called for the reading of the amend- 
ment; which was read, 

Mr. H. also asked for the decision of the Chair 
under the new rule above referred to. 

The rule was read. 

Mr. HOGE. Does the Speaker decide that, un- 
der that rule, the question cannot be divided ? 

The SPEAKER said he did so decide, and for 
several In the first place, the bill as 
amended did not involve an appropriation of mo- 
ney. Inthe next place, it made an appropriation 
of lands for the construction of the road, but it also 
ceded the road to the States after it should have 
been completed. In the third place, the bill appro- 
priated 500,000 acres of land to certain States—a 
rrovision which did not come within the rule. 
Under all these circumstances the Chair was of 
opinion that the question could not be divided. 

Mr. GRAHAM appealed from the decision: 
[i. e. the decision first given.] 

Mr. G. W. JONES suggested that this question 
of order could not be made in the present stage of 
the question. The question now was, on concur- 


reasons, 
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ring with the committee; whereas the rule had 


reference to the question of the engrossment of the | 


bill. 


decision had been asked for. 


Mr. HOPKINS suggested to Mr. Granam to | 


reserve the appeal unul the quesuon came up on 
the engrossment of the bill. 

The SPEAKER (on a moment’s reflection) said 
that the gentleman had a right to make the ques- 
tion now. The question came up properly on 
concurrence, and not on the engrossment of the 
bill. 

Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON. Do I understand the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [| Mr. Granam,| 
a8 taking an appeal on a distinct point of order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON. I thought the gentle- 
man had appealed on the point of order raised by 
the gendeman from Illinois, |Mr. Hoge.]} 

The SPEAKER. No; on a distinct point, 
under the decision of the House on the Oregon re- 
solutions, the Chair has now decided, that, on the 
question of concurring in the amendment of the 
committee, the House cannot divide the bill under 
considerauon, 

‘The amended bill was again read. 

Mr. CHIPMAN (on the extreme right of the 
Chair) made an inquiry, of which nothing was 
heard by the reporter on the left. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Granam,] 
and to the Hlouse, that the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, yesterday, re- 
ported to the Ffouse this bill, with an amendment, 
and the chairman could not have reported the bill 
in any other form, under the 127th ruie, which 
reads as tollows: 

** All amendments made to an original motion in 
committee shall be incorporated with the motion, 
and so reporied.’’ 

The chairman of the committee (continued the 
Speaker) reported the bill to the House with one 
amendment, which was, striking out the original, 
or money bill, and inserting what the Clerk has 
read. ‘The question has been made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, |Mr.Granam,] whether 
it is competent for the House to act upon these two 
main propositions (so to speak) separately upon 
the quesuon of concurrence. ‘lhe Chair decides 
that, under the decision had on the Oregon resolu- 
tions, the House cannot, on the question of con- 
currence, divide the bill. ‘The House will recol- 
lect taat, on the question of concurring in the Ore- 
gon resoluuons, When there were two distinct pro- 
positions, the Speaker ruled that the question could 
be divided. ‘The House overruled that decision 
In obedience to that decision, the Speaker, what- 


ever his own judgment may be, feels bound to de- | 


cide that the amendment reported yesterday cannot 
be divided. 
from North Carolina appeals. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS SMITH asked the yeas and 
nays on the appeal, which were refused. 

Mr. STARnN WEA'THER desired to make an 
explanation, of the purport of which nothing could 
be heard by the reporter. 

butthe SPEAKER interposed to check all further 
discussion. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER was understood then 
to appeal to the House to hear his explanation. 

Objections on all sides. 

Mr. BOYD asked that the Clerk might turn to 
the Oregon resolutions for the information of the 
House. He (Mr. B.) thought that it would be 
perceived clearly that that was not divisible matter. 

Mr. P. KLNG suggested that the present matter 
was no more divisible than that. 

‘The SPEAKER said debate was not in order. 

Mr. KING said he was not debating. 

Mr. BOYD inquired whether it was in order for 
him to call for the reading of the Oregon resolu- 
tions? 

The SPEAKER said they might be read by con- 
sent of the House. 

Many objections were made. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The reading is objected to, 
and is not therefore in order. 

The confusion in the Hall was great. 

Mr. VLN'TON was understood to inquire, wheth- 
er, at the last session of Congress, a decision had 


not been made by the Chair, that where a motion | 


was submitted to strike out and insert, if the mat- 


‘The SPEAKER said he had decided the ques- 


tion now, aithough not strictly in order, because a | 


And from this decision the gentleman | 
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_ ter to be inserted was in itself divisible, a division 


could be had on the substitute propesition of which 
the bill was composed ? 

The SPEA KER said, his impression was that 
such was the fact, and that a similar practice had 
been tolerated for years. 

Mr. VINTON was making another inquiry, 
(the purport of which the reporter knows not, 
when he was interrupted by cries to order. 

The SPEAKER now asked that, by permission 
of the House, the Oregon resolutions might be 
read, 

Mr. RATHBUN and other members objected. 

So the resolutions were not read. 

Mr. TIBBATTS (with a view to release the 
House from the restriction which it had placed 
on its action) moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the previous question had been seconded, 

The SPEAKER said that it would be necessary 
for the gentleman first to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the main question had been ordered. 

Mr. TIBBATTS made that motion, and demand- 
ed the yeas and nays; which were refused. 

Mr. . then withdrew his motion. 

So the question recurred on the appeal of Mr. 
GRAHAM. 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved that it be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH asked the yeas and 
nays on that motion, which were refused. 

And the question was then taken, (by tellers.) 
and the vote stood, ayes 111, noes not counted. — 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The question then recurred on concurring with 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, in its proposed amendment to the bill. 

Mr. TIBBATTS here rose to move the recom- 
mitment of the bill with instructions. 

But the SPEAKER said that the previous ques- 
tion having been demanded, the main question on 
the motion to recommit was not in order. 

A brief conversation between Mr. G. S. HOUS- 
TON, Mr. TIBBATTS, and the SPEAKER, fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. G. W. JONES now moved that the whole 
subject be laid on the table. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; 
and, being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Rayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. 
Black, Boyd, William G. Brown, Burt, William W. Camp 
bell, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Clarke, Cobb, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Jetterson Davis, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ells 
worth, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Har 
manson, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
George 8S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, 


_ James B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 


Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Preston King, 
Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, Me 
Connell, McCrate, James McDowell, McKay, Jolin P. Ma 
tin, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Payne, 
Pendleton, Rathbun, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Sawéelle, Scam- 
mon, Seddon, Simpson, Stanton, Sykes, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Tredway, Wheaton, Williams, Wood, 
Woodward, Woodworth, Yancey, and Yell—s7. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Beil, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoti, 
Brodhead, Milton Brown, Carroll, Catheart, John G. 
Chapman, Chipman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, 
Culver, Cummins, Cunningham, Garrett Davis, Dixon, 
Dockery, Douglass, Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, 
Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, 


| Hampton, Harper, Henley, Hoge, Samuel D, Hubbard, Hud 
| son, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Lewis, Levin, 


|' min Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, 


Long, McClelland, McCiernand, Joseph J. MeDowell, Mc 
Gaughey, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, Moseley, 
Owen, Parrish, Pettit, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ramsey, 
Relfe, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, 
Sawyer, Schenck, Severance, Leonard H. Sims, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, Thibodeaux, Benja 
Tilden, Traumbo, 
Wentworth, White, Wick, Wilmot, Winthrop, Woodruff, 
Wright, and Young—94. 


So the House decided that the whole subject 
should not be laid on the table. 

The question then again recurred on concurring 
with the Committee of the Whole on the state ot 


the Union, in its proposed amendment to the bill. 
Mr. WICK inquired of the Chair if it would 


' now be in order to move to recommit? 


The SPEAKER said it would not, for the rea- 
sons already stated. The House was proceeding 
to vote under the restriction of the previous ques- 


| tion. 


The yeas and nays were asked and ordered on 


_ the pending question. 


r. TIBBATTS moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the main question had been or- 
dered, and asked the yeas and nays. 





oe. 
Mir HENLEY. If the House should recon- | 
sider the vote, and should then decide that the | 
main question should not now be ordered, would 





morrow! er. é 
The SPEAKER, when this inquiry was put, 
was counting to ascertain whether the requisite 
number had voted to order the yeas and nays, and 
now announced that they were not ordered. 
Mr. TIBBATTS withdrew his motion. aval 
So the question again recurred on concurring 
with the committee in its proposed amendment. 
There was great uproar in the Hall. 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. What is the ques- 
mr 
nthe SPEAKER. On concurring with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union in| 
the amendment reported yesterday to the House. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. What is the amendment? | 
| ask that it may be read. 
The SPEAKER. It is very long, and has al- | 
ready been read two or three times this morning. 
The Clerk will call the roll. | 
The question was then put, ** Will the House 
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: i || Dargan, G. Davis, J. Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, 
not the effect be to postpone the subject until to- || 


| Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, 
|, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Hilliard, Hopkins, 


A. Black, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wm. G. Brown, 
Burt, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Crozier, Cullom, Daniel, 


Dockery, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Hough, George 8. 


Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hungertord, 


| James B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 


concur with the Committee of the Whole on the || 


state of the Union, in its proposed amendment?”’ 
[To wit, on the substitute land appropriation of Mr. 
Wick, as amended on motion of Mr. G. Davis. 
See yesterday ’s proceedings. } 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, but sus- 
vended the’ operation, from the impossibility of 
ocean the answers of members. 

Order having been obtained, | 

Mr. PETTIT inquired of the Chair, whether, | 
if the House refused to concur in the amendment, | 


nal bill? 
If there was an answer the reporter did not | 
hear it. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of the roll; | 
and having completed it, the vote was announced 
as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 


Bell, James Black, Blanchard, Brodhead, Milton Brown, 
William W. Cainpbell, Carrol], John G. Chapman, Reuben 


| 
| 


| 


Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, 1} 


Dargan, Garrett Davis, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Dun- | 
lap, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Gentry, Graham, Gri- | 
der, Grinnell, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Hopkins, Liough, 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Seaborn Jones, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, 
Long, MeCrate, McGaughey, Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, 
Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Rathbun, Roberts, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, | 
Root, Runk, Sawyer, Severance, ‘Truman Smith, Albert | 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Thomasson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, White, Wick, Wilmot, Win- | 
throp, Woodruff, Wright, and Young—7e. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Stephen Adams, 
Anderson, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, 
James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, William G. 
Brown, Burt, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, 
Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Goodycar, Gordon, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, George 8. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, | 
Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkius, Joseph Johnson, | 
Andrew Johnson, George W, Jones, Preston King, Law- | 
rence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClel- 
land, MeClernand, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, James 
McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Mor- 
ris, Niven, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pettit, Phelps, Price, 
Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Sawtelle, Secammon, Schenck, Seddon, 
Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, St. Johu, Sykes, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Vinton, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, Wood, Woodward, Wood- 
worth, Yancey, and Yell—10s. 


So the House refused to concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union in 
its amended bill. 


Whereupon, the question recurred on the en- 
grossment of the original bill, [To wit: the money 
—_ bill heretofore published. } 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH asked the yeasand nays, 


which were ordered; and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- | 
mun, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, William W.Camp- | 
bell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cranston, Culver, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Dixon, Douglass, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, 
Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Henley, Hoge, Samuel 
D. Hubbard, Hudson, W. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Inger- 
soll, Lewis, Levin, Long, McClernand, Joseph J. McDowell, 
MeGaughey, Mclivaine, Morris, Moseley, Owen, Pettit, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Relfe, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Saw- 
yer, Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, | 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, 
Tibbatts, Tilden, Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, Win- 
throp, Woodruff, Wright, and Young—72. 





NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, || 


Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, J. Black, J. 


Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Preston King, 


|| ‘T. B. King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 


Maclay, MeConnell, MeCrate, James McDowell, McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Moulton, Niven, Norris, 
Parrish, Payne, Phelps, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Rhett, Rob- 
erts, Sawtelle, Scammon, Seddon, L. H. Sims, Simpson, 


|| Stanton, St. John, Sykes, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp 


son, Tredway, Trumbo, Wheaton, Williams, Wilmot, 
Wood, Woodward, Woodworth, Yancey, and Yell—106. 


So the bill was rejected. 


The SPEAKER. Reports are in order from 
the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. RATHBUN. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the House refused to order the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and I ask the 
previous question. 

Mr. SCHENCK moved that there be a call of 
the House. 

But the House would not be called. 

The question recurring on the demand for the 
previous question; 

Mr. TIBBATTS inquired of the Speaker, if it 
was now in order to move to recommit the bill? 

The SPEAKER said it was not. 

The question was then taken on the demand for 
the previous question, and there was a second. 
And the main question (on the motion to recon- 
sider) was ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. SCHENCK moved that the motion to re- 


the question would not then come up on the origi- | consider be laid on the table; which, after a brief 


conversation between Mr. G. W. JONES and the 


|| SPEAKER, was rejected. 


So the motion to reconsider was not laid on the 
table. 
And the question recurring on the motion to re- 


| consider, it was taken and decided in the negative, 


without a division. 
So the vote was not reconsidered. 


Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Several voices: ‘* For what purpose ?”’ 

Mr. DOUGLASS. To take up the Oregon bills. 

The question on the motion having been taken, 
and decided in the affirmative; 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. McCier- 
NAND, Of Illinois, in the chair.) 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the committee take 
up the bill to protect the rights of American set- 
tlers in the territory of Oregon, until the termina- 


tion of the joint occupancy of the same. 


Mr. BRODHEAD gave notice that, if that mo- 
tion should not prevail, he would move to take up 
the bill in relation to the licensing of canal-boats. 

Mr BRINKERHOFF gave notice that he would 
(in the event of the motion of Mr. Dovetass fail- 
ing) move to take up the bill from the Senate to 
provide for raising one regiment of mounted rifle- 
men, and for the establishment of military stations 
on the route to Oregon. 


And Mr. JACOB THOMPSON gave notice of 


| his intention (in the contingency aforesaid) to move 





|| the bill to graduate and reduce the price of the pub- 


lic lands. 


THE TERRITORY OF OREGON. 


The question was taken by tellers, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Dovetass, and the vote stood ayes 38, 
noes 77. 

So the committee determined that it would not 


| take up the bill to protect the rights of American 


settlers in the territory of Oregon, until the termi- 
nation of the joint occupancy of the same. 


On motion of Mr. BRINKERHOFF, (to whom 
the Chairman awarded the floor,) the committee 
took up the bill from the Senate, (No 29,) to pro- 
vide for raising one regiment of mounted riflemen, 
and for the establishment of military stations on 
the route to Oregon. 

Some conversation followed, on a point of order 
raised by Mr. BRODHEAD, but which led to no 
action. 

The bill, having been read through, was taken 


up by sections. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF said he was instructed 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 


ONAL GLOBE. 
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this bill from the Senate was referred, to offer cer- 
tain amendments. The substantive amendments 
were but two, and the other amendments were but 
verbal, intended to make the balance of the bill 
conform to them. He proceeded to explain the 
two main amendments. The first one was to 
strike out the word ** mounted,” in order to make 
it a regiment of riflemen; but they proposed to 
add at the end of the first section a clause giving to 
the President of the United States diseretionary 
authority to mount the whole or a part of the re- 
giment, whenever, in his opinion, the public ser- 
vice shall require. He hoped and he trusted that 
there would be no opposition to this feature of the 
bill. It was offered because, if the President of 
the United States should find that only a part of 
the regiment is required, it would be mounted; if, 
after the experiment was made, the whole was 
necessary to be mounted, he could so order it: and 
then the object of those who believe the whole of 
it should be mounted would be effected; while, if 
any of it can be kept on foot without injury to the 
service, public economy would be promoted. 

The other amendment, which was in fact an ad- 
ditional section, was the following: 

‘dnd be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of encouraging the formation of agricultural setile- 
ments in the immediate vicinity of the stations 
aforesaid, the President be, and is hereby, autho- 
rized and required, so soon as the Indian title 
thereto shall be extinguished, to grant and convey 
320 acres of land, lying within the distance of five 
miles from any such station, to each male head of 
a family who shall, with his family, within three 
years after the establishment of such station, take 
up his residence on such land, and continuously 
reside on and cultivate a part of the same for the 
period of five years; and the President is he reby 
further authorized to cause to be made all such 
regulations as may be necessary to insure to each 
settler the quiet enjoyment of such land as he shall 
reside on and cultivate as aforesaid, prior to the 
time when the Indian title thereto shall be extin- 
guished, and the conveyance thereof be made as 
aforesaid, ”’ 

Some years ago, the Senate of the United States 
(he believed) addressed to the Executive depart- 
ment an inquiry as to the most economical and 
proper method of defending the western frontier — 
Arkansas, Missouri, and lowa—against the Prairie 
Indians. It was while Mr. Poinsett was Secretary 
of War. He proposed that, for the more eco- 
nomical supply of the troops kept at the military 


| stations in the West, farms should be let out in 


their vicinity, to be cultivated by the troops them- 
selves, that thence they might be enabled to draw 
supplies for their own support, without transport- 
ing them from the East. The object of this amend- 
ment was the same; but the committee, in offerine 
it, proposed to accomplish that end by different 
means. ‘The Committee on Military Affairs were 
unanimous in the recommendation of this clause, 
and he hoped it would be in order to state that he 
had submitted it to a number of men, all eminent 
for their knowledge on the subject, who all gave it 
their approval. The land in the West, on the 
route to Oregon, was of no object to the United 
States—no value to them; end yet, by making a 
somewhat liberal grant to settlers, you may secure 
around each post which is established an agricul- 
tural settlement, which will not only afford sup- 
plies to our troops, but a surplus of products to 
sell to emigrants passing on that route to Oregon. 
He supposed there was no doubt but a grant of 
320 acres to each actual settler in the neighborhood 
of these posts would induce many to settle them- 
selves there; and thus Oregon emigrants, who now 
have no stopping place, no resting place, where 
accommodations can be afforded for mending their 


| vehicles, for nursing the sick and for surgical ope- 


rations, will find themselves now and then, as these 
stations occur, in the midst of civilized settlements, 
and with all the comforts of civilized life accessible 
to them. 

These were briefly the objects of the amend- 


, ments; and he would not detain the committee by 


further explanation. 

Mr. RATHBUN said he had been looking at 
this bill now before the House, and he found it 
was a bill which had been reported to the Senate, 


, and there passed toa second reading, and printed; 


and he found, upon further nner 2 igs this House 
was not in possession of a single printed copy as 


_ it passed the Senate, nor of the amendments which 
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/had been sanctioned by Jefferson himself, whom | wtiaan conversation took place between Mr. 


were made to it by that body. Now, he was not 
srepared, upon any examination he could give to 
a bill of this importance, where there was but a 
single copy in the House, to take it up and act 
actupon it. For the purpose, therefore, of having 
the bill printed, and allowing opportunity for ex- 
amination of its provisions, he moved that it be 
laid aside, and that the committee take up bill 
No. 23. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFYF said that the Senate bill, 
as reported from the committee of that body, was 
laid upon the tables of the members of this House. 
It was slightly amended in that body, it was true, 
but the modifications made were simple, and easily 
understood, It was not customary to print bills 
after they had passed the Senate, and were sent 
here for concurrence. He hoped the bill would 
not be laid aside. 

Mr. HOUSTON hoped the centleman from New 
York would not make this sidewise opposition to 
the bill, but that it would be met fairly, now that 
it wos before the committee, and passed or re jected, 
according to its merits or demerits. , 

Mr. COBB then, and Mr. DROMGOOLE. sub- 
Freq ue ntly, raised the point of ord fr. that this mo- 
tion was not debatable; which point was sustained 
| Vv the Chairman. 

Mr. HARALSON, however, was allowed to ex- 
plain the circumstances attending the bill in this 
House. He 


t 


said the modifications made in the 


Senate were very few, of an immaterial nature, and 


he hoped it would not be laid aside. 
The question was propounded on the motion to 
postpone; but after some difficulty, for want of a 


quorum, 

Mr. RATTIBUN withdrew the motion for the 
present, giving notice, however, (as was understood 
bv the reporter.) that he should renew it hereafter. 

Mr. WHITE eave notice of the following 
amendment, which he should offer when in order: 

‘*'T’hat all the officers for the aforesaid regiment 
f riflemen, shall be selected from the regular line 
of the Unite d States army.”’ 

Mr. LEVIN moved the following amendment to 
the amendment of Mr. Brixkernorr: 

‘* Provided, That the officers and soldiers of said 
regiment shall be Americans by birth.’’ 

Mr. L. addiessed the committee during the al- 
lotted hour in support of his amendment, and upon 
topics connected with the Native American ques- 
tion. [Weare able at the present time to give a 
sketch only of his remarks. | 

The necessity of such an amendment had been 
forced upon him (he said) by the report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States gives to Conzress the power to pass a 
uniform law of naturalization; but it was contended 
by the ultra liberals that Congress possesses no 
power respecting the qualifications of voters, as 
regulated by the States under their respective con- 
stitutions and laws. It was contended that a wide 
difference exists between the two powers, so that 
the action of Congress never can interfere with the 
legislation of the States. This was a novel and to 
him a startling proposition. Could it be that this 
Republic possesses no power of self-preservation 
against the contaminating influence of an alien 
vote? Mr. L. entered into a definition of some of 
the elementary powers of government connected 
with citizenship, and an exposition of his views of 
their distribution between the Federal and State 
Governments, contending that the power to pass 
naturalization laws, given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, conferred the control of the richt of suf- 
frage and the right of eligibility to office, upon the 
General Government, to whom it was surrendered 
by the States, as was conclusively proved by the 
fact that Congress has, at various times, extended 
and abridged the period of probation to foreigners; 
and, as was confirmed by the uniform practice of 
the States, with the exception of Michigan and 
Iilinois, whose right he denied to admit aliens to 
vote upon a residence of six or twelve months, as 
had been done by the latter State. He repelled the 
charge made upon the Native American party, of 
violation of the reserved rights of the States, and 
contended that it was equally opposed to true State- 
rights doctrines and to sound principle to encour- 
age infringement on the part of the States on the 
powers conferred upon the General Government, 
or infringement by the General Government on the 
powers reserved to the States. The foundation of 
the Native American party (he said) was found in 


0 


the existing naturalization law, and their principles | 











no one would accuse of being an enemy of State 
rights. 
In reply to an inquiry of Mr. S. JONES, touch- 


ing this point in his amendment, he said that an | 


alien could not be received under the Constitution 


into the army, inasmuch as he had not sworn al- | 


legiance to our Government. 
Mr. JONES. 
allegiance for that purpose? 


Mr. LEVIN. 


to place none but natives on the outposts. 
Mr. L. next proceeded to notice such objections 


as from time to time had been thrown out by mem- | 


bers of this House against the Native American 
party. He first repelled the charge made, that its 
principles were analogous to that of the alien and 
sedition law of 1798, pointing out the wide dissim- 
ilarity and opposite designs of their provisions. 
Mr. S. JONES rose to a point of order. He 


said it was not in order on a bill of this kind to 


go into the question of the naturalization laws. If 
the committee, however, (that was, the few who 
were here,) decided that it was, he was willing to 


submit; but he thought the gentleman should re- | 


serve his speech for the hustings. 


The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order, | 


deciding Mr. L.’s remarks in order. 

Mr. LEVIN resumed, and replied to other at- 
tacks made upon the Native American party, en- 
tering into a general exposition and defence of the 


principles of that party, and arguing the propriety | 


of the extension of the term of probation to for- 
eigners to twenty-one years before conferring upon 
them the privileges of citizenship, &c. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE replied in a vein of humor | 


which elicited the general merriment of the com- 


mittee; of which also at present we give the points | 


only. 


The gentleman, he said, had totally mistaken | 


the foundation of this Government—the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 
where all were either foreigners or the descend- 


ants of foreigners, he came to preach up the doc- | 


trines of Native Americanism. He had better go 
to the savages and preach the doctrine of In- 
dian rights in this country, and demand of us to 
orefer savagism to civilization. The gentleman 
ad made a very eloquent speech. There were 
two ideas in it; although Mr. D. knew that he be- 
longed to the party which professed to have but 
one idea. 

In reply to the first point, of the power in Con- 
cress, Mr. D. contended that the Oonibiiintlies in 
conferring upon Congress the power to pass uni- 
form laws of naturalization, did not interfere with 
the rights of the States in regulating suffrage, as 


the two subjects were totally distinct from each | 


other. 

The gentleman had also forgot one thing, namely, 
that one great ground of complaint against the King 
of Great Britain in the Declaration of Independence 
was, that he had obstructed emigration to this 
country. Yet the gentleman was here to revive 
the obsolete idea—more ‘ obsolete”’ than that of a 

3ank of the United States, in direct contravention 
to this complaint of our forefathers. 

The next question was that of policy. Mr. D. 
opposed on this ground the proposition of the gen- 
tleman and his party to refuse to admit aliens to 
the rights of citizenship until they have been in 
this country twenty-one years. By so doing, he 
contended that we would parcel them off for twen- 


ty-one years, giving them no rights, and inciting | 


them to disturbance and combinations in order to 
gain the rights of freemen. The best way when 
they had left their own country and adopted this 
as their home, with which they identified their 
feelings and interests, was to incorporate them as 
speedily as could be into our family, as bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, and not to kee 
them a distinct class of proscribed men. He refer- 
red to the reinvigorating influences of emigration 
upon the Roman republic, and maintained its ben- 
eficial effects upon our own country, as acknowl- 
edged and sustained by the Declaration of Inde- 
rvendence, as well as by the Constitution of the 
Cnited States, directly contrary to both of which 
were the gentleman’s arguments. 


Can he not be received and take | 


He can be if naturalized. He | 
should be very sorry (he said) to trust aliens. His | 
views on this subject were drawn from a certain | 
document sent forth by General Washington from || 
Cambridge, when he gave directions to his officers | 


Here, in this American country, | 


April 8, 








DWARD and Mr. DROMGOOLE, as to 
the power of the States to confer suffrage, and 
upon other points.] 

Mr. DROMGOOLE considered so clear the want 
of power in Congress to interfere with the richt of 
suffrage of the States, as to wonder that anybody 
ever could have dreamed to the contrary. He re- 
ferred to a case which arose in the State of Illinois 
in which the question had been settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The power to 
pass uniform naturalization laws, and regulating 
the right of suffrage, were entirely distinct—the 
latter belonging to the States as clearly as the for- 
mer to the General Government. 

One fundamental contrast between the Enelish 
constitution and our own was, that, while the 
discouraged and laid checks and restraints upon 
foreigners going there, we opened the door to them. 
| He would like to have the gentleman [Mr. Leyyy 
explain, if his principle had been adopted, how 
our revolutionary war ever would have been fought, 
and how we, any of us, would have become citi- 
| zens of this glorious Republic ? 

Mr. LEVIN repeated what he had said, that 
his principles were in accordance with the order 
given by General Washington at Cambridge. 
~ Mr. DROMGOOLE. Did General Washington 
ever advocate the principle by which every alien 
| should be jabato the army? 

Further conversation took place on this point, 
between Messrs. LEVIN, DROMGOOLE, and 
CAMPBELL. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, resuming, said, all the 
| gentleman had read from Washington was a mere 
letter admonitory to his officers to select men in 
| whom they could confide. This touched merely 
the point of discretion with reference to the selec- 
tion of worthy officers, and did not look to the en- 
tire exclusion of foreigners. He alluded to the 
valuable services rendered us by foreigners during 
the revolutionary war, and mentioned in terms of 
high encomium the names of Lafayette, Koscius- 
ko, De Kalb, &c. Among all the foreigners who 
had served in our army, who had come here to 
make it their home, and identify their fortunes 
with us, he defied them to point to one foreigner 
who had proved a traitor. He could point (and 
he did it with sorrow) to the traitor of the Revo- 
lution, and of the last war—Benedict Arnold, and 
| Hull—both of whom were born in this country. 
He said not that foreigners are more trustworthy 
| than natives; he maintained no such doctrine; but 
he said, let the disrcetion of selection be left to 
our commanders, both military and naval. 

Some conversation passed between Mr, LEVIN 
and Mr. DROMGOOLE, as to the place of Ar- 
nold’s nativity, Mr. L. stating his impression that 
he was an Englishman, and Mr. D. reading from 
a biographical work, (to substantiate his previous 
statement,) that he was born in Connecticut. _ 

Mr. D. was proceeding in this conversation, 
when his remaks were terminated by the expira- 
tion of his hour. 

The committee then rose and reported. 
And the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, 4pril 8, 1846. 


Mr. BREESE presented the petition of Alexan- 
der Wilson, of Broome county, Illinois, praying & 
ension for services in the oe war with Great 
ritain; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 8 
Mr. DIX presented two remonstrances of cit! 
zens of New York against the renewal of a patent 
heretofore granted to Jethro Wood; which were 
laid on the table. pa 
Mr. WESTCOTT presented the petition of the 
‘administrator of William Torrey, deceased, an 
| officer in the revolutionary war, praying to be al- 
| lowed commutation pay; which was referred to 
| the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 
| Mr. DICKINSON presented two remonstrances 
i] 
|} 





of citizens of the State of New York, against the 

|| renewal of a patent heretofore granted to Jethro 

'| Wood; which were laid on the table. _ 

|| Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial of mer- 

|| chants and others, citizens of Key West, Florida, 
praying the establishment of a United States dis- 

| trict court at that place; which was laid on the 

|| table, and ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
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